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SUBSTITUTES FOR TRIAL BY JURY IN IRELAND. 


A crown of panaceas is daily prescribed for the fever of crime which 
consumes the greater part of Ireland. Unsparing criticisms have 
been lavished upon the judicial organization. The chief point of 
attack has been the Irish jury system, already the patient subject of 
much Parliamentary vivisection. Resort to martial law, after more 
than half a century’s discredit, has been loudly advocated, even by 
persons in the responsible position of peers of the realm. No Irish 
jury, it has been said, will venture to convict a prisoner, at least 
outside Ulster, Dublin, and Cork City. The judicial circuits have 
served but to publish the impunity of the criminal and the impotence 
of the ordinary course of law. Terror and sympathy combined have 
rendered jurors indifferent to their oaths and prosecutors oblivious of 
their wrongs. Short and sharp remedies are needed; technical 
delays must cease to furnish opportunities for tampering with juries 
and abducting witnesses ; agrarian offences must be met with quick 
repression and short shrift ; the criminal who cannot discern in the 
distance the halting foot of justice must be terrorised by the presence 
of execution following hard upon the heels of judgment. 

Every social experiment imports some degree of hazard. Of all 
experiments those are the most momentous which approach the 
liberty of the subject, the first care of the British legislature. The 
sole plea for such measures is that by temporary restriction of the 
license of the few the liberty of the many is preserved. They are 
justified solely by success following upon the demonstrated failure 
of ordinary law. It will be the endeavour of the following pages to 
unfold the record of Ireland’s past experience, and to compare the 
working of extraordinary tribunals with that normal procedure which 
is now in danger of suffering contempt. 

It is needless to take note of the legislation, based upon principles 
and circumstances now happily remote, which preceded the rebellion 
of 1798. The condition of the country after that disaster resembled, 
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in an intenser degree, the disorder of to-day. There was, through- 
out the Catholic population, disaffection fanned by those religious 
antipathies which stood in the place of modern agrarianism. The 
peasantry, exasperated by the success of the Royalists and Protes- 
tants, retaliated with outrages which, being provoked by the legalised 
crimes accompanying repression, were of a character even more 
vindictive and atrocious than those with which we are unhappily 
familiar to-day. Protean bands with uncouth designations carried 
terror through the country side. They owned no allegiance to a 
Dublin bureau of outrages, for every man’s hand was against his 
neighbour’s, and the inhuman forms of violence daily perpetrated 
offer a contrast to the more organised and uniform crimes of the pre- 
sent day. To deal with these evils an Insurrection Act had been 
passed in 1796, of which the main provisions were reproduced in the 
Insurrection Act of 1807. In 1799 the Irish Parliament passed 
‘“‘an Act for the suppression of the rebellion ” (39 Geo. IIL, c. xi. 
Ireland). This Act provided for the establishment of martial law at 
the discretion of the Lord-Lieutenant, and enacted in very wide 
terms an indemnity by anticipation for acts done under its sanction. 
By its fourth section officers and soldiers shall be responsible to 
courts-martial only for acts done in pursuance of orders, and shall be 
tried as for offences against articles of war, and “no court, civil or 
criminal, shall take cognisance of anything done in pursuance of this 
act.”” The Habeas Corpus was also suspended. This Act was con- 
tinued with some insignificant amendments until March, 1802. 

Tt is to be observed that the court-martial system was in operation 
side by side with the regular administration of the law, at least so 
soon as open resistance by force of arms had come to an end. The 
Statute of 1799 expressly provided, in its first section, that the Lord- 
Lieutenant may issue orders to officers and others during the rebel- 
lion, whether the courts of justice are open or not, to punish persons 
assisting in furtherance of the rebellion by martial law. In 1801 a 
Committee of Secrecy of the House of Commons investigated the 
efficacy of the extraordinary measures of pacification. Whatever 
may be thought of the conduct of these military courts, one result at 
any rate they effected : they procured respect, perhaps by the con- 
trast they offered, for the ordinary administration of justice. The 
letter of a magistrate of Tipperary quoted by the Committee offers 
congratulations that ‘“ the ordinary course of law has there been found 
competent to bring to trial and capital conviction not less than 
twenty at the last assizes,” and adds that “no juries would have 
ventured to give the verdicts they did but for the protection afforded 
them under the Martial Law Act.” 

It is needless to dilate upon the dangers of an irresponsible 
exercise of arbitrary power such as that with which the Martial Law 
Acts invested the military courts. The cruelties attendant upon the 
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suppression of the rebellion have long furnished a fertile theme for 
much just declamation. In some respects it is more instructive to 
learn the operation of the courts-martial as recorded by themselves. 
The more complete organisation, civil and military, of the present 
day ; the vastly superior means of communication; above all, the 
vigilance of public opinion, preclude a recurrence of the excesses of 
that time. Instructions given will be carried out without licensed 
transgression, for there will be no act of indemnity to divest of just 
responsibility. Yet the courts-martial of that day were, according to 
their own account, painstaking, merciful, and conscientious. They 
were not imposed by the caprice of English soldiers. The magistrates 
of the County of Limerick had unanimously addressed the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant requesting in the strongest terms that courts-martial should be 
held there, with ample powers to put down the system of rebellion, 
murder, burning, flogging, and outrage which had lately overspread 
the whole of the county. At their request a member of the bar 
was appointed to assist at the trials. This gentleman, Mr. Charles 
Moniague Ormsby, appeared before the Committee. He gave evi- 
dence of the strict adherence to legal forms observed by the courts- 


martial and summarised the peculiar advantages of this system of 
trial. 


‘The prisoner before the Court-martial was deprived of all formal objection 
to the charge and of all those objections in point of form which, in so many 
instances, before the ordinary court of justice, he is enabled to avail himself of, 
and to obtain his discharge, though substantially guilty. He was tried imme- 
diately after the perpetration of the crimes committed—a court was always 
open for the immediate punishment of acts of treason and rebellion, by which 
means there was no time for murdering or tampering with the informants. 
The prisoner haying named the day on which he would be tried, the common 
practice of putting off trials by affidavit was cut up.” 


The proceedings, as described by Mr. Ormsby, do not substantially 
differ from those customary at criminal trials before judges of assize. 
But it may well be believed that there was a wide difference in the 
spirit in which the law was administered by the military and civil 
tribunals. Doubtless justice in Ireland was, as now, familiar with 
the bribery and intimidation of witnesses, and these the rapidity 
of the Court’s action rendered exceptionally difficult. But “ Jedburgh 
justice” inevitably involves a large proportion of miscarriages, and 
one such error does more to alienate a wavering peasantry, than a 
score of just retributions to beget respect for law. Mr. Ormsby does 
not seem able to conceive that, under his administration, such a 
catastrophe was possible. 


‘*T never proceeded to trial without a moral certainty of the conviction of 
the prisoners. Those whom I thought must have been acquitted for deficiency 
of evidence I took upon myself the merit of admitting to bail, so that, there 
being no acquittals, the Court became a real object of terror to all offenders. 
T believe I can take upon me to say that if the judges had come into the town 
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and remained there the usual time (a week), not a single trial brought to conclusion 
by me would have been proceeded in for want of evidence—the magistrates had few 
informations to return—the common approvers that I found in Limerick would, 
if uncorroborated, not haye obtained credit on their oaths.” 


It is one of the incidents of Martiul Law that some margin of 
discretion must be left to its administrators, within which actions, 
otherwise legal, can be declared offences. The prohibition of absence 
from home at night, and military searches of the houses of suspected 
persons, were much dwelt upon as efficient checks to rebellion. 
Mr. Ormsby’s expressions as to the evidence of ‘common appro- 


vers” seem to disclose a questionable laxity in favour of doubtful 
testimony. 


‘Before my leaving Limerick,” he says, “I had information on oath 
against upwards of 300 persons for murders, floggings, and all those other 
outrages which prevailed in the county, 108 of whom were made prisoners 
during my stay, of which number 12 were capitally convicted, of whom 10 
were executed. I cannot be precise as to the number transported—I don’t 
think they exceeded 20—some of these were also flogged by sentence of the 
. Courts; four or five were flogged and not transported, and sent home to their 
friends. Of the remainder some few voluntarily enlisted for general service, 
and great numbers were admitted to bail. A very few remained in the gaol at 
Limerick, whom I judged not fit on any account to let loose on the public, 
though I could never bring them to an effectual trial. . . . Had commissions 
of Oyer and Terminer been perpetually sitting at Limerick during the time I 
was there, the proportion of acquittals to any convictions that might have been 
had would have been so great as to have been a matter of triumph to the cause 
of rebellion, instead of a means of effectually putting it down, which the Court- 
martial proved itself to be.” 


The Committee of Secrecy, in reporting to the House, give par- 
ticulars of a wider field of operations. They had been “ furnished 
with minutes of forty courts-martial, held under the authority of that 
law in the year 1800, at which seventy prisoners were tried, and of 
forty in the present year, at which twenty-four were tried. They 
find the Court was, in none of these instances, constituted of less than 
five, and in most of seven officers, in one of nine, and in another of 
twelve . . . . that the sentences were in all cases transmitted to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, who appears frequently, in cases of difficulty, to 
have referred them to the law officers.” The result of the trials 
of the ninety-four prisoners is as follows :— 


Proportion of con- 

Sentence of Court-martial. Persons. victions to trials. 
SC i a er. | 
Imprisonment. . .... 2 
Rmieagrateo i... 5 te 8 
Ree ae, ONS ee 
Servicoabroad ..... 8&6 
Transportation ..... 19 
LUN kia cls tigen ie eet me 
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The Committee conclude with a recommendation in favour of a 
continuance of the court-martial system. 

If this be a just sample of the working of the court-martial 
system it cannot be said to have displayed undiscriminating severity. 
The percentage of convictions is higher, no doubt, than before an 
Irish jury, but since courts-martial are intended specially to deal 
with persons captured in flagrante delicto, this furnishes no matter 
for adverse comment. But, in truth, the suppression and final ex- 
tinction of the rebellion of 1798 were not accomplished by responsible 
tribunals presided over by a professional judge. Only two years had 
expired since the Irish Parliament had passed a special indemnity 
Act for the benefit of the infamous Judkin Fitzgerald, the perpe- 
trator of atrocities for which even the license of active warfare 
could supply no justification. The 41 Geo. III, c. civ., passed in 
1801 is, if possible, a still more sweeping indemnity. In this year 
1801, in which the Committee dwelt with satisfaction upon the 
moderation displayed in enforcing Martial Law, John Claudius 
Beresford, in his place in Parliament, extenuated the practice of em- 
ploying torture for the discovery of concealed arms. These were the 
violences of civil war, inflicted by Irishmen upon Irishmen, and little 
realised by those who were ultiniately respcnsible for the statutes 
which made them possible. Wilberforce describes the mien of Pitt, 
when Lord Clare undertook to defend the torture in the House of 
Lords. ‘I shall never forget Pitt’s look; he turned round to me 
with that high, indignant stare which sometimes marked his counte- 
nance, and walked out of the House.” ‘The principal person of 
this country,” wrote Lord Cornwallis before the Union, “and the 
members of both Houses of Parliament are, in general, averse to all 
acts of clemency, and although they do not express, and perhaps are 
too much heated to see, the ultimate effects which their violence 
must produce, would pursue measures that could only terminate 
in the extirpation of the greater number of inhabitants and the utter 
destruction of the country.” The Irish militia he described in 1798 
as ‘totally without discipline, contemptible before the enemy, when 
any serious resistance is made to them, but ferocious and cruel in the 
extreme when any poor wretches, either with or without arms, come 
within their power; in short, murder appears to be their favourite 
pastime.” To this may be added, again in Lord Cornwallis’s words, 
“the burning of houses and murder of the inhabitants by the yeomen, 
or any other persons who delight in that amusement; the flogging 
for the purpose of extorting confession, and the free-quarters, which 
comprehended universal rape and robbery throughout the country.” 

Such was the real working of Martial Law, not as recorded in blue 
books, but in the correspondence of an English statesman who de- 
plored the horrors he could not punish and was scarcely strong 
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enough torestrain. ‘ They would drive four-fifths of the community 
into irreconcilable rebellion,” he said; and indeed the disease was 
fostered by such remedies. The ephemeral insurrection of Emmet 
took place in 1803, and it was thought necessary to continue the 
system of Martial Law by successive enactments until the year 1804. 
In that year the statute-book showed signs of a disposition to return 
to normal legality. The Peace Preservation Act (44 Geo. III, c. xc.) 
revised and continued an old Act of the Irish Parliament, the object 
of which was to insure justice by an increase in the number of the 
police and a more regular attendance of the magistrates at sessions, 
This Act, which expired in 1812, was then renewed until 1814, when 
resident magistrates were first appointed (54 Geo. III., c. cxxxi.). 
The resident magistrates, being strangers to the district in which 
they discharged their duties, entered upon office on the one hand 
exempt from popular odium, and on the other without those predis- 
positions with regard to individuals which tend at times to pervert 
the course of local justice. Moreover it has been apparent to the 
. criminal classes that although intimidation may be practised with 
success where the magistrate is a resident landlord, with property as 
a hostage in the hands of the enemy, it is uselessly exerted against a 
stranger, whose stay in the locality is, in any case, but temporary, 
and whose place there can be no difficulty in supplying. The magis- 
trates appointed under the Act of 1814 were stationed in disturbed 
baronies; they were intrusted with the powers of a justice of the 
peace, were bound to residence, and were in constant communication 
with the Lord Lieutenant. So effective was this system found that it 
was gradually extended, and the number of resident magistrates has 
been increased by the Irish Executive during the recent troubled 
months. 

In 1806 the Whig Lord-Lieutenant, the Duke of Bedford, took a 
new departure in dealing with the disturbances of the Threshers, 
who were agitating the West of Ireland. ‘The entire province of 
Connaught, with the exception of one county, and two counties in 
the north-west circuit (Longford and Cavan), were overrun by insur- 
gents so formidable that the King’s judges upon a special commission 
could not move through the country except under a military escort, 
so formidable that the sentence of the law could not be executed in 
one particular county town till a general officer had marched from a 
distant quarter, at the head of a strong force, to support the civil 
power.”’ Resisting solicitations to adopt the easy but indiscriminate 
remedy of Martial Law, the Duke relied for the suppression of the 
movement, and with success, upon the ordinary administration of 
justice. The lawless habits begotten of successive rebellions, and 
the vindictiveness provoked by the measures employed to crush 


(1) Sir G. C, Lewis on “ Local Disturbances in Ireland,” p. 40. 
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resistance, had kept alive a sporadic anarchy. It may be supposed 
that the evils of Martial Law were now better appreciated than in the 
years when authority was in actual conflict with organized revolt. 
Yet ordinary justice, it was thought, was too dilatory and uncertain to 
cope unaided with the general situation. Accordingly, in 1807 was 
passed astatute to which the regards ofadvocates of promptand forcible 
repression are to-day directed with some favour. This was the 
47 Geo. III., c. xiii. (Session 2), intituled ‘An Act to suppress Insur- 
rections and prevent the disturbance of the Public Peace in Ireland,” 
and commonly known as the Insurrection Act. 

The importance of this Act in view of the questions now dividing 
public opinion is such as to call for some notice in detail. Itisa 
consolidation Act of several Irish statutes. Its early sections are 
directed to the abatement of the mischievous practice, so common 
among superstitious people, of administering oaths for seditious pur- 
poses. The penalty for this offence upon the administrators of the oath 
is fixed at transportation for life; transportation for seven years is to 
be inflicted on the associates ; and it is sagaciously provided that the 
plea of compulsion shall not be held good save where immediate 
information of the offence was reported to a justice of the peace. 
The Act then approaches one of the most difficult problems which 
beset justice in Ireland. In countries which are a prey to lawless- 
ness it is never easy to obtain evidence, and contempt for justice 
displays itself most signally in the tacit pact by which the Irish 
peasantry protect the wrongdoers. It is true that the “common 
approver ’”’ has at all times abounded, but his sole testimony is not 
apt to convince any except, as has been seen, members of courts- 
martial ; and, whether veracious or not, he has always been liable to 
the most violent popular resentment, excited, one may suspect of 
some noisy patriots, by disappointment at being forestalled in a 
good stroke of business. The Act in question, therefore, provided 
that, so far as was possible, the vendetta against witnesses should be 
baulked of its object. The sworn information of persons who should 
thereafter be murdered, maimed, or kept from trial by force was to 
be admitted, and Grand Juries were empowered to “ present” sums 
for witnesses who had been maimed, or for the representatives of 
witnesses who had been murdered on account of having given 
evidence. A large power is given to magistrates to ‘compre- 
hend all vagrom men,” and examine them on oath, and in default of 
security for good behaviour to commit them to gaol, notifying such 
committal to the Lord-Lieutenant. In case of general disquiet a 
regular system of repression could be organized by the magistrates 
at their option. A memorial to the Lord-Lieutenant and Council 
declaring a county to be in a disturbed state, or in danger of being 
so, empowered the central authority to proclaim the county to be in 
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a state of disturbance. A proclamation thus issued should warn all 
inhabitants to keep their houses during night-time. Persons violating 
this order should be put on their trial as “idle and disorderly,” a 
comprehensive category which was to further include all persons 
taking unlawful oaths, in possession of arms contrary to law, 
assembling in public-houses at night, or tumultuously assembled 
during the day. The penalty following upon conviction as idle and 
disorderly was seven years’ transportation. The Act further hit the 
literature of disaffection by providing a penalty of twelve months’ 
imprisonment for hawkers of seditious papers in proclaimed districts. 

It is, however, upon the machinery for carrying the Act into 
effect that interest at present dwells. The Act practically abolished 
trial by jury for the offences created under it. The continuous 
special sessicn which was to be holden in a disturbed district was 
presided over by a King’s serjeant or counsel appointed by the Lord- 
Lieutenant. In the event of a difference of opinion between the 
chairman and the bench, the case was to be remitted to the Lord- 

Lieutenant. A provision was also contained for the “‘impanelling of 
Petty (not Grand) Juries at the discretion of the Court, having 
regard to the then existing state and condition of the county.” 
It need scarcely be said, considering the temper of the Irish magis- 
tracy at that period, that these permissive clauses remained a dead 
letter. The Act expired in 1810, but was re-enacted in 1814 for two 
years and to the end of the next session. At the expiration of this 
period the condition of Ireland was still so alarming that in the 
session of 1817 a Bill for the renewal of the Act was brought into 
the House of Commons. 

The debate upon the introduction of the Insurrection Bill on the 
23rd of May, 1817, gives a picture of its working. Its advocates 
affirmed that “in the counties of Limerick, Louth, and Tipperary, 
until the Insurrection Act was put in force there was no hope of any 
of the prosecutors or witnesses, in cases of trial for the outrages 
committed in those counties, escaping being murdered; and that, 
under these circumstances, it was impossible to think of resorting 
merely to the trial by jury.” Mr. Peel, for the Government, main- 
taining the necessity of the measure, said that— 

‘*In one county, in the course of three months, ten innocent persons were 
devoted to assassination, and thirteen houses were plundered. In the three 
months after this Act was passed only one transportation took place, although 
there were eight convictions. In the county of Westmeath an atrocious 
murder was committed on a witness merely for giving evidence. The magis- 
trates applied for the Insurrection Act, which was granted in November, 1815, 
and was withdrawn in April, 1816. The county was tranquillised and only four 
transportations took place. In the King’s County, where the same Act was 
applied for on the same necessity, only one person was transported in the course 


of four months. In the liberties of Limerick the Act was enforced in October, 
1815, and withdrawn in April, 1816, and only one person was transported.” 
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The case in favour of suspension of trial by jury rested mainly 
upon three propositions: first, that the speedier and more certain 
remedy of the Insurrection Act precluded those difficulties in the 
way of procuring testimony which had long successfully obstructed 
the course of justice in Ireland; secondly, that the Act had been 
most leniently enforced, as was plain from the limited number of 
sentences of severity; and thirdly, that the very terror of it had 
sufficed to secure pacification of the districts in which it was applied. 
But these plausible arguments conceal the grievances which accom- 
panied its operation. The law created six new transportable offences. 
It raised a presumption of guilt against persons absent from their 
homes between sunset and sunrise, and punished this novel crime with 
seven years’ transportation. It was invoked by magistrates at special 
sessions, assembled upon the slightest apprehension of danger, and 
discontent and suffering were thus entailed upon the inhabitants of 
an otherwise tranquil district. ‘‘ But then it was said,” said Sir Henry 
Parnell, in his speech against the Bill, 


** Evidence cannot be got to convict offenders, or juries to give verdicts 
according to the evidence—such is the system of intimidation which is prac- 
tised in the disturbed districts. But this is a statement wholly devoid of truth, 
as appears from Lord Whitworth’s dispatch, which shows that the ordinary 
laws are fully sufficient for the punishment of all offenders against the law. 
By the appendix to this dispatch it appears that in the years 1813-15, and at 
Lent assizes 1816, no less than 268 persons were convicted at the assizes in ten 
counties for felonies connected with the disturbances which prevailed in those 


counties.” 

The proportion of committals, too, as compared with convictions, 
demonstrated the want of discretion of the magistrates in exercising 
the powers intrusted to them, each committal, be it remembered, 
involving personal indignity and pecuniary loss to the innocent 
person arrested. In Tipperary, it was stated, 178 persons were 
apprehended, and 182 of these acquitted. In another county 67 
were apprehended and only 12 convicted; in another 11 appre- 
hended and only 1 convicted; in Westmeath 63 apprehended and 
7 only convicted. In all 328 were apprehended, 68 only convicted, 
and 268 acquitted. The Act, therefore, had brought undeserved 
suffering upon 268 innocent persons for the sake of 68, who might 
perhaps have been convicted under the ordinary forms of law. 

Notwithstanding these objections the Insurrection Bill passed 
through Parliament, the Act being fixed to expire one year from the 
end of the session of 1817. 

During the year 1819 disturbances multiplied. The counties of 
Galway, Roscommon, Kilkenny, Cork, and Westmeath were agitated. 
In his dispatches of the 3rd and 11th of January, 1822, Lord Wel- 
lesley stated that disturbances had occurred in no less than sixteen 
counties of Leinster and Munster; and in a dispatch of May 1, 1822, 
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he said, “In Ulster strong indications have been generally mani- 


fested of resistance to the process of the law.” 


Accordingly, in 


July, 1822, an Insurrection Bill was again brought into the House 
of Commons. In the debate which ensued Mr. Spring Rice warmly 
commended the conduct of the jurors of Limerick at a recent special 
commission. The following statistics exhibit the comparative efficacy 
of the two systems in procuring convictions. It must be remembered 
that, at the date in question, the selection of jurors rested with the 
sheriff, and that, occasionally, complaints were heard that juries were 
packed. On the other hand, in cases of felony the prisoner enjoyed 


the right of twenty challenges. 


From a “ Return of all persons tried under the Insurrection Act 
from the commencement of the special sessions held under it up to 


the 19th April, 1823,” &c. 


. County of Cork 

. City of Cork 

. County of Clare . 
. County of Kerry . 


. City of Limerick . 


WODTIHAPwWde 


County of Kilkenny . 
. County of Limerick . 


. County of Tipperary . 
. County of Westmeath 


Tried. 
282 


Acquitted. Convicted. 
246 36 
14 0 
45 3 
63 21 
33 1 
341 104 
16 6 
573 85 
9 de 


Total results of trial without jury under the Insurrection Act 


1822-3. 


Committals. 


Acquittals. 
597 1340 


Convictions. 


256 


Proportion of Convictions 
to Committals per cent. 


16°03 


With this may fairly be contrasted the results of trial by jury 
during the same period in the same neighbourhoods. 

From “ Returns of all persons indicted and tried at any assizes or 
special commission in the counties of Cork, Limerick, or Kerry, 
since the lst January last” (18th June, 1822)— 


Committals. 
305 170 


Acquittals. 


Convictions. 


135 


Proportion of Convictions 
to Committals per cent. 


44°26 


The Insurrection Bill was passed, and in deference to the views of 
the Marquis Wellesley, the Lord-Lieutenant, continued till 1824. 
In the debate upon the continuance of the Act in May, 1823, Sir 
Henry Parnell, opposing it, argued that as often as any disturbance 
had appeared since 1795, it had been followed immediately by some 
new law of a severe and coercive character; and that a regular 
system had thus grown up, and been constantly acted upon, of deal- 
ing with discontent and disturbance by severe and coercive measures, 


(1) This was the only jury case, and the only case in Westmeath which resulted in a 
conviction. 
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and lastly, that this system had completely failed, for, in place of 
discontent and disturbance being diminished, great as they were in 
1795, they were still greater at that moment. 

In 1824 the question revived as to the permanence of the partial 
suspension of the Irish jury system. <A Select Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the working of the Insurrection Act, and, 
after examining numerous witnesses, reported in favour of its con- 
tinuance on the representations of the magistrates and others con- 
cerned in the working of the Act. 


The Committee “‘ have the satisfaction to report that the powers which the Act 
confers have been exercised with as much mildness as was consistent with a due 
regard to the suppression of disorder. It is stated by the King’s Counsel who 
have presided at the Sessional Courts established under the Act that no man 
has ever been brought to trial before these Courts until he has declared himself 
ready to go to trial; that every advantage has been given to the prisoner and every 
opportunity afforded him to examine any of the witnesses either for the defence 
or the prosecution during any part of the proceedings, and that the strict rules 
of evidence, though invariably enforced with respect to the prosecution, have 
been frequently relaxed in favour of the prisoner.” 


The witnesses examined before the Committee concurred in their 
descriptions of the murders, arsons, and outrages which disgraced 
their district at the time of the Insurrection Act. They also agreed 
that comparative tranquillity had followed, but they were disposed 
to ascribe this effect, in part, to other causes, such as the increased 
activity of magistrates and police. The Act, they considered, was 
an efficient prevention of crime, not only by the terror which it 
inspired, but also by the check it offered to nocturnal outrage, and 
the difficulties it threw in the way of illegal combination. But, 
in thus operating as a preventive, it inflicted no little hardship. 
The number of committals for trial was throughout, as shown 
in the preceding table, in “ startling disproportion to the number of 
convictions secured.” One of the King’s Counsel engaged in admin- 
istering the Act explained, in examination, that “the magistrates 
reserved for trial every case in which a question could possibly arise, 
in order that nothing should appear to be lightly passed by.” As 
another put it, “ The crime is being out of the house at night with- 
out a proper occasion, and it is primd-facie evidence of the crime that 
the man is found out of his house.’”” But these nonchalant explana- 
tions did not efface from the minds of the peasantry the vexatious 
usage to which, under the Act, they were subjected. On the second 
reading of the Insurrection Bill in June, 1824, Lord John Russell 
put this view of the case with admirable force. He said, “‘ Upon 
referring to the evidence it would be found that many of the persons 
who had been taken up under the Insurrection Act were such as had 
stayed out at the public-houses until after nine o’clock, while others 
had been in the pursuit of cattle or other no less lawful occupation. 
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. . . A question had been asked Serjeant Lloyd, who had been 
employed in the administration of the Act, whether the persons 
taken up under it were not generally very desperate characters. He 
answered that they were generally persons of good character, and 
poor heipless people totally ignorant of the provisions of the Act; 
yet these poor people were kept in prison twenty, thirty, or forty 
days, for having stayed too long at a public-house or a fair. The 
law intrusted discretion (which Lord Camden called the law of 
tyrants) to the persons employed in every stage of its operations. 
First, discretion was given to the petty constables to take up or not 
the persons found out at night; then to the magistrates to commit 
them or not. . . . Men were taken up wholesale by night, and then, 
on the investigation of their character, it depended whether or not 
they should be transported. The result of the operation of this Act 
had been such as might have been expected. Of the ten counties 
from which returns had been furnished, it appeared that in Kildare 
not one person had been punished, although 87 had been appre- 
_hended ; in Kilkenny and Cork there had not been one; in Clare, 

of 189 put in prison, only 4 had been convicted; in Kerry, only 1 
convicted out of 132 taken up ; and in King’s County and Limerick 1 
only convicted in each. So small a number had been punished in 
7 out of the 10 counties. He ought not to say punished, but con- 
demned, for there was a grievous punishment and imprisonment on 
the mass who were committed and afterwards found innocent, an 
infliction which could not fail to strengthen the rooted distaste to all 
legal tribunals and the hatred to all legal authority in the mass of 
the people of Ireland.” 

On the third reading (June 18, 1824), Mr. Hobhouse, opposing the 
Bill, said, “‘ It was necessary for the House to know the manner in 
which the Insurrection Act had operated. From returns it appears 
that under the Act 1,708 persons had been apprehended ; of these, 271 
were convicted, and 78 were punished, so that no fewer than 1,437 
innocent men had been placed in confinement in order to bring home 
conviction to 271.” The proportion of convictions to committals 
was therefore 15°87 per cent.’ 

Nevertheless, in comparing the Insurrection Act with the system 
of trial by jury, there was an astounding disposition on the part of 
the witnesses before the Select Committee, chiefly persons engaged 
in its administration, to regard it as a superior machinery for obtain- 
ing convictions. The ground of their preference was the low class 
from which petty juries were taken. It was conceded, however, that a 
special commission, at which a higher class, or special jurors, were 
impanelled, did not include this element of incapacity. ‘I think,” 


(1) The proportion of convictions to committals under trial by jury was in 1880 50°53 
per cent. 
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said Major Willcocks, Inspector of Constabulary, “there could not 
be a fairer tribunal or better courts of justice, both to the public and 
to individuals, than there was at the special commission, yet there 
was a class of jurors at that time not usually summoned by the 
Sheriffs.” But the abolition of juries produced upon the mind of 
the peasantry a strong feeling of dissatisfaction, a general sense of 
unfairness, even though no specific complaint could be established. 
Mr. Serjeant Lloyd, administrator of the Insurrection Act in County 
Cork, candidly said, ‘“ Unquestionably they are far better satisfied 
with a conviction regularly effected through the medium of a Court 
consisting of judge and jury. It inspires more confidence in the 
minds of the people at large,” and to the question whether juries 
are not made objects of intimidation, he answers, ‘‘I have known, 
in most instances, juries assert themselves and act with energy and 
firmness, notwithstanding any attempt to intimidate them in the 
discharge of their duty.” It may be supposed that the testimony of 
Daniel O’Connell was yet more emphatic in the same direction. 


‘‘T think the temper produced by the Insurrection Act is likely to be very 
unfavourable in the case of future disturbances, the opinion created by the 
facility of transporting persons leaving a very deep impression of injustice 
about it, and if there shall be disturbances hereafter my own apprehension is 
that they will be more sanguinary in consequence of that. It tends to perpe- 
tuate the notion that law and government in Ireland is a matter of mere 
brutal force; that it is the compression of ;power and not the administration of 
right. It creates that idea very much, and when I say this I am not at all 
saying that there was not a necessity in particular districts for taking very 
violent measures ; for certainly atrocious crimes had been committed in parti- 
cular districts.” 


He replied in answer to the question— 


‘<< Do you conceive that the same feeling is entertained by the people towards 
a decision of the Court of Insurrection Sessions that is felt towards a decision 
of the ordinary courts of law, at assizes, through a jury ?—‘ Most certainly not : 
there is not the acquiescence at all. Toa certain extent, wherever there is a 
jury there is an acquiescence in the decision, however against them, but the 
notion of the Courts under the Insurrection Act is totally abhorrent from any 
idea of law.’ ” 


There does not appear to have existed any acknowledged hostility 
to the principle of the jury process. The common juries, it was feared, 
would be intimidated. The juries selected for special commissions 
were not, it was thought, amenable to such influences. Mr. Matthew 
Barrington, Crown solicitor for the Munster circuit, testified that he 
had never known. one single complaint of juries being intimidated. 
Daniel O’Connell replied to the question— 


*¢¢Tn your experience on the Munster circuit have you known any instance 
in which juries have either been seduced or intimidated in the discharge of their 
duty in administering the ordinary laws? ’—‘ I have been counsel for more White- 
boys than perhaps any individual ever was in Ireland; I never knew one 
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single instance of an acquittal that I could trace to any intimidation or seduc- 
tion, I mean even in my own mind.’—‘ Have you known any instances in which 
juries have declined attending assizes in consequence of intimidation, or any 
other indirect motive ?’—‘I have never known it; I think I heard at one time 
of something of the kind prevailing in the County of Limerick—some appre- 
hension of that kind. I heard of it only once, and I never knew it; and in 
Munster I do not believe it occurred at all.’ Major-General Banks, on the 
other hand, a magistrate of the County of Limerick, narrated a striking 


example of a disagreement obtained through a juror’s sympathy with the 
prisoner.” 


The conclusion to be derived from the evidence before this Com- 
mittee of 1824 is that the real value of the Insurrection Act, if it 
had any, was as a preventive agency. In order to effect this result, 
however, it was the means of inflicting injury upon a multitude of 
innocent persons and of exasperating popular feeling. Parliament, 
nevertheless, deemed it advisable to prolong its operation until 
August, 1825, at which date it expired. 

The agitation in favour of Catholic emancipation was not of such 
a character as to call for a renewed suspension of the jury system. 
But in 1830, partly owing to the scarcity which prevailed, crime was 
on the increase. This continued during the two following years. 
The jury system seems to have worked efficiently in 1831 in the 
County Clare, which, with Limerick, was the scene of the outrages of 
the “Terry Alts.’ Mr. M. Barrington, Crown solicitor to the 


Munster circuit, being examined before the Committee of the House 
of Lords in 1839, said :— 


‘**In the year 1831 I happened to be in London when the disturbances were 
at their height in that year. Lord Grey directed me to suggest a mode of 
proceeding to put down the disturbances in the County of Clare. Parliament 
was suddenly dissolved, the effect of which was that no Act could be obtained 
before the Parliament met again, and it was expected that the county would 
be in open rebellion ; but before Parliament met, it was nearly as quiet as any 
other part of the country, though the gentlemen of the county thought it quite 
impossible to even check the disturbance without the Insurrection Act. The 
suggestion I made was that of having a special commission sitting there during 
the dissolution of Parliament. It was issued, and we went down to Clare and 
commenced the commission, and the jury convicted very nearly one hundred 
persons, . . . and this had a most extraordinary effect, without bringing forward 
any capital offence by which the challenging of jurors without cause would be 
allowed to the prisoner, confining the indictment to transportable offences. 
The result was, the county became perfectly tranquil.” 


In the year 1832 the tithe war was raging throughout Ireland. 
The magistrates of various counties petitioned for a restoration of 
the Insurrection Act. A Select Committee of the Commons, to whom 
these petitions were referred, reported in August, 1832, that the 
improvement which had taken place since their appointment in 
May, 1832, was ‘“‘in a great measure attributed to a special com- 
mission having been appointed to try the persons who had been 
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apprehended as guilty of acts of insurrection in the Queen’s County.” 
‘«‘ Ags the result of this commission,” adds the Committee, “affords 
a proof that the law, when vigorously administered, is adequate to 
put down outrages, the Committee feel themselves relieved from 
the necessity of taking into their consideration the expediency of 
strengthening it in the manner proposed.” 

The evidence taken before this Committee was distinctly adverse 
to the principle of Insurrection Acts. Since the inquiry of 1824 
attention had been directed to this subject, and many of the country 
gentlemen had been sensible of ill-consequences arising out of the 
extinct system. The evidence is so pertinent to the issues of the 
present hour that some of it will well repay transcription. Mr. 
Matthew Barrington, who, it will be remembered, had testified in 
favour of the jury system in 1824, said :— 


‘««¢ Any hostility ever knew against a magistrate was against those who 
acted under the Insurrection Act, and not against the same persons acting as 
jurors.’—‘ Is it not possible that there may be the same hostility against magis- 
trates acting under this White-boy Act ?’—‘ That depends upon the mode of 
trial. If you try them under the Insurrection Act for the same offences it 
will: they do not consider it a fair tribunal at all. They think they are trans- 
ported without a trial, and by the magistrates; but when tried for the same 
offences under the ordinary laws, though the result may be the same, they are 
satisfied with the one and displeased with the other. Even where the county 
was in almost open rebellion it has been quieted by the ordinary administration 
of the laws. In 1821 Cork was in open rebellion; the King’s troops were 
attacked and there was a regular battle at Deshure: twenty-seven persons were 
apprehended, tried and convicted at a special commission, and I believe ever 
since there has not been a more quiet county in Ireland. The result was the 
same in that year in Kerry and in Limerick, and again in 1815 in Limerick 
and last year in Clare.’ 

‘<< Tf the country was in a state to require the Insurrection Act I would 
much prefer a jury of officers : instead of haying the Insurrection Act admin- 
istered as heretofore by the} magistrates of the county it should be done by a 
set of officers; the moment they are removed out of the county they leave no 
sting after them. Mr. Baker was murdered in returning from acting under 
the Insurrection Act. Mr. Fitzgerald was attacked and Mr. Lowe was shot at. 
I know of an hostility of ten years’ standing against magistrates, merely because 
they have acted under the Insurrection Act.’ 

«** Which do’ you think the people would prefer, the Insurrection Act or the 
Court-Martial ?’—‘I believe the people would be much more satisfied with 
being transported in hundreds under the ordinary forms of the law than if one 
was sent away under Martial Law or the Insurrection Act.’ 

‘** Which do you suppose they would take asa choice?’—‘I think they 
would prefer the Martial Law: they would think it then came to open war. 
They consider ‘the Insurrection Act a mode by which they are transported 
without any trial ; that every man who is concerned in it is hostile to them ; that 
he brings his local motives and private feelings to bear on them ; and that they 
are transported for other reasons than for the offence for which they are tried. 
This law is therefore bad, as the people are not satisfied with the mode of its 
administration ; but try them for the same offence, under penal statutes, by 
the ordinary tribunals, and they will not complain nor retain any hostility 
to the persons who are concerned in its administration as public officers or 
jurors.’ ” 
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The evidence of Mr. Bermingham, a resident in the Queen’s County, 
further illustrates this :— 


‘«« There has been a strong feeling among the upper orders in these parts that 
strong and extensive powers should be given to them, to keep what they call ~ 
the lower classes in order. Now, Iam very much afraid that these strong 
powers, if given to them, would only make the gentry and persons seeking for 
them objects of aversion and detestation afterwards. If the Insurrection Act 
were granted to them there is no question but it would; for you have positive 
proof in Tipperary of that being the case.’ ” 


Similarly Mr. Despard, magistrate of the Queen’s County :— 


‘** Suppose instead of special commissions for transportable offences the 
Insurrection Act was to be enforced, and that the magistrates transported with- 
out trial, do you think it would more or less affect the fears of the peasantry ?’ 


—‘It would widen the breach still more between the magistrates and the 
peasantry.’ 


The evidence of the O’Conor Don, M.P., is strongly in favour of 
the regular course of law :— 


‘**In Roscommon there was a meeting of magistrates, at which it was 
proposed to appeal to the Lord-Lieutenant for the Insurrection Act. Of 
twenty-nine magistrates who were present, twenty-seven to the best of my 
recollection deemed it advisable to call for this measure, and only two were 
opposed to it. The majority, however, conceived that as there was not unanimity 
upon the question, it might be invidious for even a majority to apply for such 
strong measures when there were any who deemed them unnecessary. They 
came to a resolution to try the efficiency of an increased constabulary power. 
It was called into operation, and the disturbances were suppressed.’ 

‘«« By what time ? ’—‘ I should have mentioned that there was a special com- 
mission some short time after this determination of the magistrates.’ 

‘*« Tn addition to the measures taken by the magistrates there was a special 
commission ? ’—‘ Yes, there was.’ 

‘«*« What was the result of the special commission with regard to convictions ?’” 
—‘ They convicted in almost every case where a man was put on his trial ; con- 
victions were had in almost every instance. .... The impression on the 
mind of the people in general, to the best of my belief, was that the commission 
was too severe, and the people considered that the juries were determined to 
find persons guilty whether there was sufficient evidence against them or not ; 
that was the impression upon the minds of the people. I do not think they 
were justified in entertaining it. They felt that the law would be enforced at 
all events.’ 

*** With regard to the disturbances in the county, had the commission full 
effect in putting them down ?’—‘ Yes, I think I may say so.’ 

“¢ «Then, in point of fact, the commission did that which in the first instance 
was expected only to be possible to be done by the Insurrection Act ?’— 
‘Yes; tranquillity and order were restored.’ ”’ 


The special commission in May, 1882, for the trial of offences in 
the Queen’s County by ordinary course of law, the success of 
which was a principal ground of the Committee’s decision against a 
revival of the Insurrection Act, had been presided over by the Lord 


Chief Justice of Ireland. His address to the Grand Jury describes 
the condition of the county. 
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‘Tt is scarcely two months,” he says, ‘‘ since the gaol of the county was 
delivered at an assize which lasted from the 15th to the 27th March, almost 
three times the period usually allotted. During the greater part of that time 
two judges were engaged in separate courts in criminal trials. Thirty-five 
cases were actually tried; there were twenty-four acquittals ; forty-seven 
were found guilty . . . . yet again is your prison thronged, not with that class 
of offenders whose crimes grow out of the frailties of manin his individual 
character, but, almost without an exception, with insurgents systematically 
confederated against the laws and institutions of their country.” 


The charge next gives a remarkable exposition of the various 
statutes applicable to the prevalent disturbances. He then continues : 

‘Those who have had the experience of many years of official and judicial 
life can assure you that secret combination has never been able to stand 
against the venerable authority of the laws rigorously and calmly brought to 
bear upon it. It is little more than a year since the County of Clare has been 
agitated to a degree beyond what was ever known in Ireland (short of civil 
war), and the insurgents had almost, if not altogether, taken the field ; but the 
course of justice at two assizes and one special commission was, contrary to the 
apprehensions of many, found sufficient to put down the mischief.” 


It is but just, on the other hand, to record that though the special 
commission was adequate to punish it was ineffective as a deterrent, 
and crime still continued in the county. Special commissions had 
not operated with the success claimed for the Insurrection Acts as a 
hindrance to combination, and therefore a preventive of crime. 

The Coercion Act of Earl Grey, passed in April, 1833, indicates 
the change which had taken place in the opinion of statesmen as to 
the merits of the jury system. By the Insurrection Acts the im- 
panelling of a jury was permissive, and was, as has been seen, never 
acted upon. By the Coercion Act of 1833, the jury system was the 
rule and courts-martial the exception. During the continuance of 
the Act no court-martial was actually constituted. A reversal of 
policy in the face of such widespread disturbance, after deliberate 
inquiry and reflection, and in the light of a recent experience, is 
exceedingly significant. The working of that Act set the seal of 
practice upon the new departure of principle. 

The conclusions to be derived from this review of the substitutes 
for trial by jury are—first, that they, perhaps, prevented crime by 
hindering combination, an hypothetical effect, of course, difficult to 
appraise ; secondly, that even when worked with a sense of respon- 
sibility, they involved grave hardships to numerous innocent persons, 
and left behind them lingering exasperation ; and thirdly, that ex- 
perience showed that special commissions, under ordinary forms of 
law, while avoiding the imputation of injustice, were a more effective 
instrument for procuring convictions and for restoring the tranquil- 
lity of the country. 

I. S. Leapam. 
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CLEANTHES. 

Some apology may seem to be due from one who ventures to treat 
once again of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Few characters in history 
have been oftener or more ably discussed during the present age, an 
age whose high aims and uncertain creed have found at once impulse 
and sympathy in the meditations of the crowned philosopher. And, 
finally, the most subtle and attractive of living historians has closed 
his strange portrait gallery with this majestic figure, accounting 
that the sun of Christianity was not fully risen till it had seen the 
paling of the old world’s last and purest star. 

The subject has lost, no doubt, its literary freshness, but its moral 
and philosophical significance is still unexhausted. Even an increased 
interest, indeed, may be felt at the present time in considering the 
relations which the philosophy of Marcus bears either to ancient or 
modern religious thought. For he has been made, as it were, the 
saint and exemplar of Agnosticism, the type of all such virtue and 
wisdom as modern criticism can allow to be sound or permanent. 
It will be the object of the following essay to suggest some reflections 
on the position thus assigned to him, dwelling only incidentally, and 
as briefly as may be consistent with clearness, on the more familiar 
aspects of his opinions and his career. 

Character and circumstances, rather than talent or originality, 
give to the thoughts of Marcus Aurelius their especial value 
and charm. And although the scanty notices of his life which 
have come down to us have now been often repeated, it seems neces- 
sary toallude to some of the more characteristic of them if we would 
understand the spiritual outlook of one who is not a closet philoso- 
pher moralising in vacuo, but the son of Pius, the father of Commodus, 
the master of a declining world. 

The earliest statue which we know of Marcus represents him as a 
youth offering sacrifice. The earliest story of him, before his adop- 
tion into the Imperial family, is of his initiation, at eight years old, 
as a Salian priest of Mars, when the crowns flung by the other 
priests fell here and there around the recumbent statue, but the 
crown which young Marcus threw to him lit and rested on the war- 
god’s head. The boy-priest, we are told, could soon conduct all the 
ceremonies of the Sulian cult without the usual prompter, for he 
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served in all its offices, and knew all its hymns by heart. And if 
well became him thus to begin by exhibiting the characteristic piety 
of a child ;—who passes in his growing years through the forms of 
worship, as of thought, which have satisfied his remote forefathers, 
and ripens himself for his adult philosophies with the consecrated 
tradition of the past. 

Our next glimpse is of the boy growing into manhood in the 
household of his adopted father, Antoninus Pius, whom he is already 
destined to succeed on the Imperial throne. One of the lessons for 
which Marcus afterwards revered his father’s memory was the lesson 
of simplicity maintained in the palace of princes, “ far removed from 
the habits of the rich.” The correspondence between the Imperial 
boy and his tutor, Fronto, shows us how pronounced this simplicity 
was, and casts a curious side-light on the power of the Roman 
Emperor, who can impress his own individuality with so uncompro- 
mising a hand not only on the affairs of the empire, but on the 
personal habits of his court and entourage. In the modern world, 
the more absolute a monarch is in one way, the more is he in another 
way fettered and constrained; for his absolutism relies on an arti- 
ficial prestige which can dispense with no means of impressing the 
vulgar mind. And in freer countries there is always a set of persons, 
an habitual tone of manners, which the sovereign cannot afford to 
ignore. A George III. may lead a frugal family life, but he is forced 
to conciliate and consort with social leaders of habits quite opposite 
to his own. <A William IV., who fails to do this adequately, is pro- 
nounced to be “ not in society.” Antoninus Pius might certainly 
have been said to be “out of society,” but that there was no society 
for him to be in except his own. The “ optimates,” whose opinion 
Cicero treats as the acknowledged standard—a group of notables 
enjoying social as well as official pre-eminence—had practically ceased 
to exist. Even the Senate, whose dignity the Antonines so sedu- 
lously cherished, consisted mainly of new and low-bornmen. LEvery- 
thing depended on the individual tastes of the ruler. Play-actors 
were at the head of society under Nero, spies under Domitian, philo- 
sophers under the Antonines. 

The letters of the young Marcus to Fronto are very much such 
letters as might be written at the present day by the home-taught 
son of an English squire to a private tutor to whom he was much 
attached. They are, however, more effusive than an English style 
allows, and although Marcus in his youth was a successful athlete, 
they seldom refer to games or hunting. I translate one of them as 
a specimen of the rest. 


*‘T slept late this morning on account of my cold, but it is better. From 
five in the morning till nine I partly read Cato on Agriculture, and partly wrote, 
not quite such rubbish as yesterday. Then I greeted my father, and then 
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soothed my throat with honey-water, without absolutely gargling. Then I 
attended my father as he offered sacrifice. Then to breakfast. What do you* 
think I ate? only alittle bread, though I saw the others devouring beans, 
onions, and sardines! Then we went out to the vintage, and got hot and 
merry, but left a few grapes still hanging, as the old poet says, ‘atop on the 
topmost bough.’ At noon we got home again; I worked a little, but it was 
not much good. Then I chatted a long time with my mother, as she sat on 
her bed. My conversation consisted of, ‘ What do you suppose my Fronto is 
doing at this moment?’ to which she answered, ‘And my Gratia, what is she 
doing ?’ and then I, ‘And our little birdie, Gratia the less?’ And while we 
were talking and quarrelling as to which of us loved all of you the best, the 
gong sounded, which meant that my father had gone across to the bath. So 
we bathed and dined in the oil-press room. I don’t mean that we bathed in 
the press-room; but we bathed and then dined, and amused ourselves with 
listening to the peasants’ banter. And now that I am in my room again, 
before I roll over and snore, I am fulfilling my promise and giving an account 
of my day to my dear tutor; and if I could love him better than I do I would 
consent to miss him even more than I misshim now. Take care of yourself, 
my best and dearest Fronto, wherever you are. The fact is that I love you, and 
you are far away.” 

Among the few hints which the correspondence contains of the 
pupil’s rank is one curiously characteristic of his times and his 
destiny. Tutor and pupil it seems were in the habit of sending to 
each other ‘“‘ hypotheses,” or imaginary cases, for the sake of practice 
in dealing with embarrassing circumstances as they arose. Marcus 
puts to Fronto the following “hard case”: ‘“‘ A Roman consul at the 
public games changes his consular dress for a gladiator’s, and kills a 
lion in the amphitheatre before the assembled people. What is to 
be done to him?”” The puzzled Fronto contents himself with reply- 
ing that such a thing could not possibly happen. But the boy’s 
prevision was true. A generation later this very thing was done by 
a man who was not only a Roman consul, but a Roman Emperor, 
and the son of Marcus himself. 

These were Marcus’ happiest days. The companionship of Pius 
was a school of all the virtues. His domestic life with Faustina, if 
we are to believe contemporary letters rather than the scandal of the 
next century, was, at first, at any rate, a model of happiness and 
peace. Marcus was already forty years old when Pius died. The 
nineteen years which remained to him were mainly occupied in 
driving back Germanic peoples from the northern frontiers of the 
empire. This labour was interrupted in a.p. 175 by the revolt of 
Avidius Cassius, an event which Marcus employed as a great occasion 
for magnanimity. The story is one which some dramatist might 
well seize upon, and show, with a truer groundwork than Corneille 
in Cinna, how impossible is resentment to the philosophic soul. But 
the moment in these latter years which may be selected as most cha- 
racteristic, was perhaps that of the departure of Marcus to Germany 
in a.p. 178 for his last and sternest war. That great irruption of the 
Marcomanni was compared by subsequent historians to the invasion 
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of Hannibal. It was in fact, and it was dimly felt to be, the begin- 
ning of the end. The terrified Romans resorted to every expedient 
which could attract the favour of heaven or fortify the spirit of 
man. The Emperor threw a blood-stained spear from the temple of 
Mars towards the unknown North, invoking thus for the last time 
in antique fashion the tutelary divinity of Rome. The images of all 
the gods were laid on couches in the sight of men, and that holy 
banquet was set before them which constituted their worshippers’ 
most solemn appeal. But no sacrifices henceforth were to be for 
long effectual, nor omens favourable again ; they could only show 
the ‘ Roman peace ”’ no longer sacred, the “‘ Roman world” no longer 
stretching ‘ past the sun’s year-long way,” but Janus’ temple-doors 
for ever open, and Terminus receding upon Rome. Many new rites 
were also performed, many foreign gods were approached with 
strange expiations. But the strangest feature in this religious 
revival lay in an act of the Emperor himself. He was entreated, 
says Vulcatius, to give a parting address to his subjects before he 
set out into the wilderness of the north; and for three days he 
expounded his philosophy to the people of Rome. The anecdote is a 
strange one, but hardly initselfimprobable. It accords so well with 
Marcus’ trust in the power of reason, his belief in the duty of laying 
the truth before men! One can imagine the sincere gaze, such as 
his coins show to us; the hand, as in the great equestrian statue of 
the Capitol, uplifted, as though to bless; the countenance controlled, 
as his biographers teil us, to exhibit neither joy nor pain ; the voice 
and diction, not loud nor striking, but grave and clear, as he bade 
his hearers ‘‘ reverence the demon within them,” and “pass from one 
unselfish action to another, with memory of God.” Like the fabled 
Arthur, he was, as it were, the conscience amid the warring passions 
of his knights; like Arthur, he was himself going forth to meet 
“death, or he knew not what mysterious doom.” 

For indeed his last years are lost in darkness. A few anecdotes 
tell of his failing body and resolute will; a few bas-reliefs give in 
fragments a confused story of the wilderness and of war. We see 
marshes and forests, bridges and battles, captive Sarmatians brought 
to judgment, and Marcus still with his hand uplifted as though 
bestowing pardon or grace. 

The region in which these last years were spent is to this day one 
of the most melancholy in Europe. The forces of nature run to 
waste without use or beauty. The great Danube spreads himself 
languidly between uncertain shores. As if was in the days of 
Marcus so is it now; the traveller from Vienna eastward still sees 
the white mist cling to the desolate river-terraces, the clouds of wild 
fowl swoop and settle among the reedy islands, and along the friths 
and promontories of tae brimming stream. 
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But over these years hung a shadow darker than could be cast by 
any visible foe. Plague had become endemic in the Roman world. 
The pestilence brought from Asia by Verus in a.p. 166 had not yet 
abated ; it had destroyed already (as it would seem) half the popu- 
lation of the Empire; it was achieving its right to be considered by 
careful historians as the most terrible calamity which has ever fallen 
upon men. Destined, as it were, to sever race from race and era 
from era, the plague struck its last blow against the Roman people 
upon the person of the Emperor himself. He died in the camp, 
alone. “Why weep for me,” were his last words of stern self- 
suppression, ‘and not think rather of the pestilence, and of the death 
of all ?” 

When the news of his death reached Rome, few tears, we are 
told, were shed. For it seemed to the people that Marcus, like 
Marcellus, had been but lent to the Roman race; it was natural that 
_ he should pass back again from the wilderness to his celestial home. 
Before the official honours had been paid to him, the Senate and 
‘ people by acclamation at his funeral saluted him as “The Propitious 
God.” No one, says the chronicler, thought of him as Emperor any 
more; but the young men called on “ Marcus, my father,” the men 
of middle age on “ Marcus, my brother,” the old men on “ Marcus, 
my son.” Homo homini deus est, si suum officium sciat—and it may 
well be that those who thus honoured and thus lamented him had 
never known a truer son or brother, father or god. 

It does not fall within the scope of this essay to enumerate in 
detail the measures by which Marcus had earned the gratitude of the 
Empire. But it is important to remember that neither war nor 
philosophy had impaired his activity as an administrator. Politically, 
his reign, like that of Pius, was remarkable for his respectful treat- 
ment of the senatorial order. Instead of regarding senators as the 
natural objects of imperial jealousy, or prey of imperial avarice, he 
endeavoured by all means to raise their dignity and consideration. 
Some of them he employed as a kind of privy council, others as 
governors of cities. When at Rome he attended every meeting of 
the Senate; and even when absent in Campania he would travel 
back expressly to be present at any important debate; nor did he 
ever leave the council-hall till the sitting was adjourned. 

While Marcus thus attempted to revive a responsible upper class, 
he was far from neglecting the interests of the poor. He developed 
the scheme of state nurture and education for needy free-born children 
which the Flavian emperors had begun. He reformed the local 
government of Italy, and made more careful provision against the 
recurring danger of scarcity. He instituted the “ tutelary pretor- 
ship ” which was to watch over the rights of orphans—a class often 
unjustly treated at Rome. And he fostered and supervised that great 
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development of civil and criminal law, which, under the Antonines, 
was steadily giving protection to the minor, justice to the woman, 
rights to the slave, and transforming the stern maxims of Roman 
procedure into a fit basis for the jurisprudence of the modern 
world. 

But, indeed, the true life and influence of Marcus had scarcely yet 
begun. In his case, as in many others, it was not the main occupa- 
tion, the ostensible business of his life, which proved to have the 
most enduring value. His most effective hours were not those spent 
in his long adjudications, his ceaseless battles, his strenuous ordering 
of the concerns of the Roman world. Rather they were the hours of 
solitude and sadness, when, “among the Quadi,” “on the Granua,”’ 
“at Carnuntum,” he consoled his lonely spirit by jotting down in 
fragmentary sentences the principles which were his guide through 
life. The little volume was preserved by some fortunate accident. For 
many centuries it was accounted as a kind of curiosity of literature—as 
heading the brief list of the writings of kings. From time to time 
some earnest spirit discovered that the help given by the little book 
was of surer quality than he could find in many a volume which 
promised more. One and another student was moved to translate it 
—from old Gataker of Rotherhithe, completing the work in his 
seventy-eighth year, as his best preparation for death, to “ Cardinal 
Francis Barberini the elder, who dedicated the translation to his 
soul, in order to make it redder than his purple at the sight of the 
virtues of this Gentile.” But the complete success of the book was 
reserved for the present century. I will quote one passage only as 
showing the position which it has taken among some schools of 
modern thought—a passage in which a writer celebrated for his nice 
distinctions and balanced praise has spoken of the Meditations in 


terms of more unmixed eulogy than he has ever bestowed else- 
where :— 


‘*Véritable Evangile éternel,” says M. Renan, “le livre des Pensées ne 
vieillira jamais, caril n’affirme aucun dogme. L’Evangile a vieilli en certaines 
parties ; la science ne permet plus d’admettre la naive conception du surnaturel 
qui en fait la base. Le surnaturel n’est dans les Pensées qu’une petite tache 
insignifiante, qui n’atteint pas la merveilleuse beauté du fond. La science 
pourrait détruire Dieu et lame, que le livre des Pensées resterait jeune encore 
de vie et de vérité. La religion de Marc-Auréle, comme le fut par moments 
celle de Jésus, est la religion absolue, celle qui résulte du simple fait d’une 
haute conscience morale placée en face de l’univers. Elle n’est ni d’une race 
ni d’un pays. Aucune réyolution, aucun progrés, aucune découverte ne 
pourront la changer.” 


What then, we may ask, and how attained to, was the wisdom 
which is thus highly praised? How came it that a man of little 


(1) See the preface to Mr. Long’s admirable translation. The quotations from the 
Meditations in this essay are given partly in Mr. Long’s words. 
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original power, in an age of rhetoric and commonplace, was able to 
rise to the height of so great an argument, and to make of his most 
secret ponderings the religious manual of a far-distant world? This 
question can scarcely be answered without a few preliminary reflec- 
tions on the historical development of religion at Rome. 

Among all the civilised religions of antiquity the Roman might 
well seem the least congenial either to the beliefs or to the emotions 
of modern times. From the very first it bears all the marks of a 
political origin. When the antiquarian Varro treats first of the 
state and then of the gods, “ because in order that gods may be 
established states must first exist,” he is but retracing faithfully the 
real genesis of the cult of Rome. Composed of elements borrowed 
from various quarters, it dealt with all in a legal, external, unimagi- 
native spirit. The divination and ghost-religion, which it drew from 
the Etruscans and other primitive sources, survived in the state- 
augury and in the domestic worship of the Lares, only in a formal 
and half-hearted way. The nature-religion, which came from the 
. Aryan forefathers of Rome, grew frigid indeed when it was im- 
prisoned in the Indigitamenta, or Official Handy-book of the Gods. It 
is not to Rome, though it may often be to Italy, that the anthro- 
pologist must look for instances of those quaint rites which form in 
many countries the oldest existing links between civilised and primi- 
tive conceptions of the operations of an unseen Power. It is not 
from Rome that the poet must hope for fresh developments of those 
exquisite and unconscious allegories, which even in their most 
hackneyed reproduction still breathe on us the glory of the early 
world. The most enthusiastic of pagans or neo-pagans could scarcely 
reverence with much emotion the botanical accuracy of Nodotus, the 
god of Nodes, and Volutina, the goddess of Petioles, nor tremble 
before the terrors of Spiniensis and Robigus, the dreaded Powers of 
Blight and Brambles, nor eagerly implore the favour of Stercutius 
and Sterquilinus, the benciicent deities of Manure. 

This shadowy system of divinities is a mere elaboration of the 
primitive notion that religion consists in getting whatever can be 
got from the gods, and that this must be done by asking the right 
personages in the proper terms. The boast of historian or poet that 
the old Romans were “most religious mortals,” or that they ‘“‘surpassed 
in piety the gods themselves,” refers entirely to punctuality of out- 
ward observance, considered as a definite guid pro quo for the good 
things desired. It is not hard to be “more pious than the gods” if 
piety on our part consists in asking decorously for what we want, and 
piety on their part in immediately granting it. 

It is plain that it was not in this direction that the Romans found 
a vent for the reverence and the self-devotion in which their 
character was assuredly not deficient. Their true worship, their 
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true piety, were reserved for a more concrete, though still a vast ideal. 
As has been often said, the religion of the Romans was Rome. Her 
true saints were her patriots, Quintus Curtius and Mucius Sczvola, 
Horatius, Regulus, Cato. Her ‘‘ heaven-descended maxim” was 
not yvw0t ceavrov, but Delenda est Carthago. But a concrete idea 
must necessarily lose. in fixedness what it gains in actuality. As 
Rome became the Roman Empire the temper of her religion must 
needs change with the fortunes of its object. While the fates of the 
city yet hung in the balance the very thought of her had been 
enough to make Roman for all ages a synonym for heroic virtue. 
But when a heterogeneous world-wide empire seemed to derive its 
unity from the Emperor’s personality alone, men felt that the object 
of so many deeds of piety had disappeared through their very success. 
Devotion to Rome was transformed into the worship of Cesar, and 
the one strain of vital religion which had run through the Common- 
wealth was stiffened like all the rest into a dead official routine. 

Something better than this was needed for cultivated and serious 
men. To take one instance only, what was the Emperor himself to 
worship? It might be very well for obsequious provinces to erect 
statues to the Indulgentia Cesaris. But Cesar himself could hardly 
be expected to adore his own Good-humour. In epochs like these, 
when a national religion has lost its validity in thoughtful minds, 
and the nation is pausing, as it were, for further light, there is a fair 
field for all comers. There is an opportunity for those who wish 
either to eliminate the religious instinct, or to distort it, or to ration- 
alise it, or to vivify; for the secularist and the charlatan, for the 
philosopher and the prophet. In Rome there was assuredly no lack 
of negation and indifference, of superstition and its inseparable fraud. 
But two streams of higher tendency rushed into the spiritual 
vacuum, two currents which represented, broadly speaking, the 
main religious and the main ethical tradition of mankind. The first 
of these, which we must pass by for the present, had its origin in 
the legendary Pythagoras and the remoter East. The second took 
the form of a generalised and simplified Stoicism. 

Stoicism, of course, was no new thing in Rome. It had come in 
with Greek culture at the time of the Punic wars; it had commended 
itself by its proud precision to Roman habits of thought and life; it 
had been welcomed as a support for the state religion, a method of 
allegorizing Olympus which yet might be accounted orthodox. The 
names of Cato and Brutus maintained the Stoic tradition through 
the death-throes of the Republic. But the stern independence 
of the Porch was not invoked to aid in the ceremonial revival 
with which Augustus would fain have renewed the old Roman 
virtue. It is among the horrors of Nero’s reign that we find Stoicism 
taking its place as a main spiritual support of men. But as it 
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becomes more efficacious it becomes also less distinctive. In Seneca, 
in Epictetus, most of all in Marcus himself, we see it gradually 
discarding its paradoxes, its controversies, its character as a special- 
ized philosophical sect. We hear less of its logic, its cosmogony, its 
portrait of the ideal Sage. It insists rather on what may be termed 
the catholic verities of all philosophers, on the sole importance of 
virtue, the spiritual oneness of the universe, the brotherhood of men. 
From every point of view this later Stoicism afforded unusual advan- 
tages to the soul which aimed at wisdom and virtue. It was a 
philosophy ; but by dint of time and trial it had run itself clear of 
the extravagance and unreality of the schools. It was a reform; 
but its attitude towards the established religion was at once friendly 
and independent, so that it was neither cramped by deference nor 
embittered by reaction. Its doctrines were old and true; yet it had 
about it a certain freshness as being in fact the first free and medi- 
tative outlook on the universe to which the Roman people had 
attained. And, more than all, it had ready to its hand a large 
remainder of the most famous store of self-devotedness that the 
world has seen. Stoicism was the heir of the old Roman virtue; 
happy is the philosophy which can support its own larger creed on 
the instincts of duty inherited from many a generation of narrow 
uprightness, of unquestioned law. 

But the opportunity for the very flower of Stoic excellence was 
due to the caprice of a great amateur. Hadrian admired both beauty 
and virtue; his choice of Antinous and of Marcus gave to the future 
world the standard of the sculptor and the standard of the moralist ; 
the completest types of physical and moral perfection which Roman 
history has handed down. And yet among the names of his bene- 
factors with which the scrupulous gratitude of Marcus has opened 
his self-communings, the name Hadrianus does not occur. The boy 
thus raised to empire has passed by Hadrian, who gave him all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, for Severus, who 
taught him to disdain them all. 

Among all the Meditations none is at once more simple and more 
original than this exordium of thanksgiving. It is the single- 
hearted utterance of a soul which knows neither desire nor pride ; 
which considers nothing as gain in her life’s journey except the love 
of those souls who have loved her,—the memory of those who have 
fortified her by the spectacle and communication of virtue. 

The thoughts that follow on this prelude are by no means of an 
exclusively Stoic type. They are both more emotional and more 
agnostic than would have satisfied Chrysippus or Zeno. They are not 
conceived in that tone of certainty and conviction in which men 
lecture or preach, but with those sad reserves, those varying moods 
of hope and despondency, which are natural to a man’s secret 
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ponderings on the riddle of the world. Even the fundamental 
Stoic belief in God and Providence is not beyond question in 
Marcus’ eyes. The passages where he repeats the alternative 
“either gods or atoms” are too strongly expressed to allow us to 
think that the antithesis is only a trick of style. 


‘Either confusion and entanglement and scattering again: or unity, order, 
providence. If the first case be, why do I wish to live amid the clashings of 
chance and chaos ? or care for aught else but to become earth myself at last ? 
and why am I disturbed, since this dispersion will come whatever I do? but if 
the latter case be the true one, I reverence and stand firm, and trust in him 
who rules. 

‘**Thus wags the world, up and down, from age to age. And either the 
universal mind determines each event; and if so, accept then that which it 
determines; or it has ordered once for all, and the rest follows in sequence ; 
or indivisible elements are the origin of all things. In a word, if there be a 
god, then all is well; if all things go at random, act not at random thou.” 


And along with this speculative openness, so much more sympathetic 
to the modern reader than the rhetoric of Seneca or even the lofty 
dogmatism of Epictetus, there is a total absence of the Stoic pride. 
His self-reverence is of that truest kind which is based on a man’s 
conception not of what he is, but of what he ought to be. 


‘*Men cannot admire the sharpness of thy wits. Be itso; but many other 
things there are of which thou canst not say, I was not formed for them. Show 
those things which are wholly in thy power to show: sincerity, dignity, 
laboriousness, self-denial, contentment, frugality, kindliness, frankness, sim- 
plicity, seriousness, magnanimity. Seest thou not how many things there are 
in which, with no excuse of natural incapacity, thou voluntarily fallest short ? 
or art thou compelled by defect of nature to murmur and be stingy and flatter 
and complain of thy poor body, and cajole and boast, and disquiet thyself in 
vain? No, by the gods! but of all these things thou mightest have been rid 
long ago. Nay, if indeed thou be somewhat slow and dull of comprehension, 


thou must exert thyself about this too, and not neglect it nor be contented with 
thy dulness.”’ 


Words like these, perhaps, exalt human nature in our eyes quite 
as highly as if we had heard Marcus insisting, like some others of 
his school, that “‘the sage is as useful to Zeus as Zeus to him,” or 
that “courage is more creditable to sages than it is to gods, since 
gods have it by nature, but sages by practice.” 

And having thus overheard his self-communings, with what a 
sense of soundness and reality do we turn to the steady fervour of 
his constantly repeated ideal ! 


‘* Let the god within thee be the guardian of a living being, masculine, adult, 
political, and a Roman, and a ruler; who has taken up his post in life as one 
that awaits with readiness the signal that shall summon him away... . . And 
such a man, who delays no longer to strive to be in the number of the best, is 
as a priest and servant of the gods, obeying that god who is in himself enshrined, 
who renders him unsoiled of pleasure, unharmed by any pain, untouched by 
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insult, feeling no wrong, a wrestler in the noblest struggle, which is, that by 
no passion he may be overthrown; dyed to the depth in justice, and with his 
whole heart welcoming whatsoever cometh to him and is ordained.” 


The ideal is sketched on Stoic lines, but the writer’s temperament 
is not cast in the old Stoic mould. He reminds us rather of modern 
sensitiveness, in his shrinking from the presence of coarse and selfish 
persons, and in his desire, obvious enough but constantly checked, 
for the sympathy and approbation of those with whom he lived. 
The self-sufficing aspect of Stoicism has in him lost all its exclusive- 
ness; it is represented only by the resolute recurrence to conscience 
as the one support against the buffets of the world. 


‘‘I do my duty; other things trouble me not; for either they are things 


without life, or things without reason, or things that have wandered and know 
not the way.” 


And thus, while all the dealings of Marcus with his fellow-men 
are summed up in the two endeavours—to imitate their virtues, and 
to amend, or at least patiently to endure, their defects—it is pretty 
plain which of these two efforts was most frequently needed. His 
fragmentary thoughts present us with a long series of struggles to 
rise from the mood of disgust and depression into the mood of serene 


benevolence, by dwelling strongly on a few guiding lines of 
thought. 


‘‘Begin the morning by saying to thyself: I shall mect with the busy- 
body, the ungrateful, arrogant, deceitful, envious, unsocial. All these things 
happen to them by reason of their ignorance of what is good and evil. But 
I who have seen the nature of the good that it is beautiful, and of the bad that 
it is ugly, and the nature of him who sins, that it is akin to mine, and partici- 
pates in the same divinity, I can neither be injured by any of them, for no 
man can fix a foulness on me; nor can I be angry nor hate my brother.” 


There is reason, indeed, to fear that Marcus loved his enemies too 
well; that he was too much given to blessing those that cursed him. 
It is to him, rather than to any Christian potentate, that we must 
look for an example of the dangers of applying the gospel maxims 
too unreservedly to the business of the turbid world. For indeed 
the practical danger lies not in the overt adoption of those counsels 
of an ideal mildness and mercy, but even in the mere attainment of 
a temper so calm and lofty that the promptings of vanity or anger 
are felt no more. The task of curbing and punishing other men, of 
humiliating their arrogance, exposing their falsity, upbraiding their 
sloth, is in itself so distasteful, when there is no personal rivalry or 
resentment to prompt it, that it is sure to be performed too gently, 
or neglected for more congenial duties. Avidius Cassius, burning 
his disorderly soldiers alive to gain himself a reputation for vigour, 
was more comprehensible to the mass of men, more immediately 
efficacious, than Marcus representing to the selfish and wayward 
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Commodus “that even bees did not act in such a manner, nor any of 
those creatures which live in troops.” 

But the very incongruity between the duties which Marcus was 
called on to perform, and the spirit which he brought to their 
performance, the fate which made him by nature a sage and a saint, 
by profession a ruler and a warrior, all this gave to his character a 
dignity and a completeness which it could scarcely otherwise have 
attained. The master of the world more than other men might feel 
himself bound to “live as on a mountain ;” he whose look was life 
or death to other men might best set the example of the single- 
heartedness which need hide the thought of no waking moment from 
any man’s knowledge; whose eyes should reveal all that passed 
within him, “even as there is no veil upon a star.” The Stoic 
philosophy which required that the sage should be indifferent to 
worldly goods found its crowning exemplar in a sage who possessed 
them all. 

And, indeed, in the case of Marcus the difficulty was not to disdain 
the things of earth, but to care for them enough. The touch of 
Cynic crudity with which he analyses such things as men desire, 
reminds us sometimes of those scornful pictures of secular life which 
have been penned in the cloister. - For that indifference to transitory 
things which has often made the religious fanatic the worst of 
citizens is not the danger of the fanatic alone. It is a part also of 
the melancholy of the magnanimous; of the mood when the “ joy 
and gladness” which the Stoics promised to their sage die down in 
the midst of ‘‘ such darkness and dirt,”’ as Marcus calls it, “ that it is 
hard to imagine what there is which is worthy to be prized highly, 
or seriously pursued.” 

Nay, it seems to him that even if, in Plato’s phrase, he could 
become “ the spectator of all time and of all existence,” there would 
be nothing in the sight to stir the exultation, to change the solitude 
of the sage. ‘The universe is full of living creatures, but there is 
none of them whose existence is so glorious and blessed that by itself 
it can justify all other Being ; the worlds are destroyed and re-created 
with an endless renewal, but they are tending to no world more pure 
than themselves; they are not even, as in Hindoo myth, ripening in 
a secular expectancy till Buddha come; they are but renewing 
the same littlenesses from the depth to the height of heaven, 
and reiterating throughout all eternity the fears and follies of 
a day. 


‘If thou wert lifted on high and didst behold the manifold fates of men ; 
and didst discern at once all creatures that dwell round about him, in the 
ether and the air; then howso oft thou thus wert raised on high, these same 
things thou shouldst ever see, all things alike, and all things perishing. And 
where is, then, the glory ?” 
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Men who look out on the world with a gaze thus disenchanted are 
apt to wrap themselves in a cynical indifference or in a pessimistic 
despair. But character is stronger than creed ; and Marcus carries 
into the midst of the saddest surroundings his nature’s imperious 
craving to reverence and to love. He feels, indeed, that the one joy 
which could have attached him to the world is wholly wanting to 
him. 


‘¢ This is the only thing, if anything there be, which could have drawn thee 
backwards and held thee still in life, if it had been granted thee to live with 
men of like principles with thyself. But now thou seest how great a pain 
there isin the discordance of thy life with other men’s, so that thou sayest: 
Come quick, O death! lest perchance I too should forget myself.” 


Nor can he take comfort from any steadfast hope of future fellow- 
ship with kindred souls. 

‘* How can it be that the gods, having ordered all things rightly and with 
good-will towards men, have overlooked this thing alone: that some men, 
virtuous indeed, who have as it were made many a covenant with heaven, 
and through holy deeds and worship have had closest communion with the 
divine, that these men, when once they are dead, should not live again, but be 
extinguished for ever? Yet if this be so, be sure that if it ought to have been 
otherwise the gods would have done it. For were it just, it would also be 
possible ; were it according to nature, nature would have had it so.”’ 


For thus he believes without proof and without argument that all 
is for the best ; that everything which happens is for the advantage 
of every constituent life in nature, since everything is for the 
advantage of the whole. He will not entertain the idea that the 
Powers above him may not be all-powerful; or the Wisdom which 
rules the universe less than all-wise. And this optimism comes 
from no natural buoyancy of temper. There is scarcely a trace in 
the Meditations of any mood of careless joy. He never rises beyond 
the august contentment of the man who accepts his fate. 


‘*All things are harmonious to me which are harmonious to thee, O 
Universe. Nothing for me is too early nor too late, which is in due time for 
thee. Allis fruit to me which thy seasons, O Nature, bear. From thee are 
all things, and in thee ali, and all return to thee. The poet says, ‘ Dear city 
of Cecrops;’ shall I not say, ‘ Dear city of God?’” 


There have been many who, with no more belief than Marcus in a 
personal immortality, have striven, like him, to accept willingly the 
world in which they found themselves placed. But sometimes they 
have marred the dignity of their position by attempting too eagerly 
to find a reason for gladness ; they have dwelt with exultation upon 
a terrene future for our race from which Marcus would still have 
turned and asked, “‘ Where, then, is the glory?” It would have 
seemed to him that a triumphant tone like this can only come from 
the soilure of philosophy with something of the modern spirit of 
industrial materialism and facile enjoyment ; he would’ have pre- 
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ferred that his own sereneness should be less near to complacency 
than to resignation; he would still have chosen the temper of 
that saintly Stoic, whose rude, strong lines break in with so stern a 
piety among the fragments of philosophic Greece :— 


‘* Lead, lead Cleanthes, Zeus and holy Fate, 
,Where’er ye place my post, to serve or wait : 
Willing I follow ; were it not my will, 

A baffled rebel I must follow still.” 

These, however, are differences only of tone and temper overlying 
what forms in reality a vast body of practical agreement. For the 
scheme of thought and belief which has thus been briefly sketched 
is not only in itself a noble and a just one. It is a kind of common 
creed of wise men, from which all other views may well seem mere 
deflections on the side of an unwarranted credulity or of an exag- 
gerated despair. Here, it may be not unreasonably urged, is the 
moral backbone of all universal religions; and as civilisation has 
advanced, the practical creed of all parties, whatever their specula- 
tive pretensions, has approximated ever more nearly to these plain 
principles and uncertain hopes. 

This view of the tendency of religious progress is undoubtedly the 
simplest and most plausible which history presents to the philosopher 
who is not himself pledged to the defence of any one form of what is 
termed supernatural belief. But it has to contend with grave diffi- 
culties of historical fact; and among these difficulties the age of the 
Antonines presents one of the most considerable. Never had the 
ground been cleared on so large a scale for pure philosophy ; never 
was there so little external pressure exerted in favour of any tradi- 
tional faith. The persecutions of the Christians were undertaken on 
political and moral, rather than on theological grounds ; they were 
the expression of the feeling with which a modern state might regard 
a set of men who were at once Mormons and Nihilists—refusing the 
legal tokens of respect to constituted authorities, while suspected of 
indulging in low immorality at the bidding of an ignorant super- 
stition. And yet the result of this age of tolerance and enlightenment 
was the gradual recrudescence, among the cultivated as well as the 
ignorant, of the belief in a perceptible interaction of the seen and the 
unseen world, culminating at last in the very form of that belief 
which had shown itself most resolute, most thorough-going, and most 
intractable. 

For the triumph of Christianity in the Roman Empire must not 
be looked upon as an anomalous or an isolated phenomenon. It 
was rather the triumph along the whole line, though (as is usual in 
great triumphs) in an unlooked-for fashion, of a current of tendency 
which had coexisted obscurely with State religion, patriotism, and 
philosophy, almost from the first beginnings of the city. The 
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anomaly, if there were one, consisted in the fact that the hints and 
elements of this new power, which was destined to be the second life 
of Rome, were to be found, not in the time-honoured ordinances of 
her Senate, or the sober wisdom of her schools, but in the fanaticism 
of ignorant enthusiasts, in the dreams of a mystic poet, in the alleged, 
but derided, experiences of a few eccentric philosophers. The intro- 
duction of Christianity at Rome was the work not only of Peter and 
Paul, but of Virgil and Varro. 

For amidst the various creeds and philosophies, by aid of which 
men have ordered their life on earth, the most persistent and 
fundamental line of division is surely this:—The question whether 
that life is to be ordered by rules drawn from its own experience 
alone, or whether there are indications which may justly modify 
our conduct or expectations by some influx of inspiration, or some 
phenomena testifying to the existence of an unseen world, or to our 
continued life after the body’s decay ? The instincts which prompt 
to this latter view found, as has been already implied, but little 
sustenance in the established cult of Rome. They were forced 
to satisfy themselves in a fitful and irregular fashion by Greek and 
oriental modes of religious excitement. What sense of elevation or 
reality may have been present to the partakers in these alien enthu- 
siasms we are not now able to say. The worships of Bacchus and 
Cybele have been described to us by historians of the same conserva- 
tive temper as those who afterwards made “an execrable super- 
stition ” of the worship of Christ. 

Some scattered indications seem to imply a substratum of religious 
emotion, or of theurgic experiment, more extensive than the ordinary 
authorities have cared to record. The proud and gay Catullus rises 
to his masterpiece in the description of that alternation of reckless 
fanaticism and sick recoil which formed throughout the so-called 
Ages of Faith the standing tragedy of the cloister. More startling 
still is the story which shows us a group of the greatest personages 
of Rome in the last century before Christ, Nigidius Figulus, 
Appius Claudius, Publius Vatinius, Marcus Varro, subjected to 
police supervision on account of their alleged practice of summoning 
into visible presence the spirits of the dead. ‘The whole system,” 
says Professor Mommsen, ‘obtained its consecration—political, 
religious, and national—from the name of Pythagoras, the ultra- 
conservative statesman, whose supreme principle was ‘to promote 
order and to check disorder,’ the miracle-worker and necromancer, 
the primeval sage who was a native of Italy, who was interwoven 
even with the legendary history of Rome, and whose statue was to 
be seen in the Roman Forum.” This story might seem an isolated 
one but for one remarkable literary parallel. In Virgil—perhaps 
the only Roman writer who possessed what would now be termed 
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religious originality—-we observe the coexistence of three separate 
lines of religious thought. There is the conservatism which loses 
no opportunity of enforcing the traditional worships of Rome, in 
accordance at once with the poet’s own temper of mind, and with 
the plan of Augustus’ ethical reforms. There is the new fusion of 
the worship of Rome with the worship of the Emperor—the only 
symbol of spiritual unity between remote provincials and the 
imperial city. But finally, in the central passage of his greatest 
poem, we come on a Pythagorean creed, expressed, indeed, with 
some confusion and hesitancy, but with earnest conviction and 
power, and forming, as the well-known fragment of correspondence 
plainly implies, the dominant pre-occupation of the poet’s later life. 

Such a scheme, indeed, as the Pythagorean, with its insistence on 
a personal immortality, and its moral retribution adjusted by means 
of successive existences with a greater nicety than has been employed 
by any other creed—such a scheme, if once established, might have 
satisfied the religious instincts of the Roman world more profoundly 
and permanently than either the worship of Jove or the worship of 
Cesar. But it was not established. The evidence which had com- 
mended it to Virgil, or to the group of philosophers, was not effective 
with the mass of mankind ; and during the next three centuries we 
observe the love of the marvellous and the supernatural dissociating 
itself more and more from any ethical dogma. There are, no doubt, 
remarkable instances in these centuries of an almost modern spirit of 
piety associated (as for instance in Apuleius) with the most bizarre 
religious vagaries. But on the whole the two worships which, until 
the triumph of Christianity, seemed most likely to overrun the 
civilised world, were the worship of Mithra and the worship of 
Serapis. Now the name of Mithra can hardly be connected with 
moral conceptions of any kind. And the nearest that we can get to 
the character of Serapis is the fact, that he was by many persons 
considered to be identical either with the principle of good or with 
the principle of evil. 

Among these confused and one-sided faiths Christianity had an 
unique superiority. It was the only formulated and intelligible 
creed which united the two elements most necessary for a widely 
received religion, namely, a lofty moral code, and the attestation 
of some actual intercourse between the visible and the invisible 
worlds. 

It was not the morality of the Gospels alone which exercised 
the attractive force. Still less was it the speculations of Pauline 
theology, the high conceptions which a later age hardened into so 
immutable a system. It was the fact that this lofty teaching was 
based on beliefs which almost all men held already ; that exhortations, 
nobler than those of Plutarch or Marcus, were supported by marvels 
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better attested than those of Alexander of Abonoteichos, or Apollo- 

-nius of Tyana, In a thousand ways, and by a thousand channels, 
the old faiths melted into the new. It was not only that such 
apologists as Justin and Minucius Felix were fond of showing that 
Christianity was, as it were, the crown of philosophy, the consum- 
mation of Platonic truth. More important was the fact that the 
rank and file of Christian converts looked on the universe with the 
same eyes as the heathens around them. All that they asked of 
these was to believe that the dimly realised deities whom the heathens 
regarded rather with fear than love, were in reality powers of evil; 
while above the oriental additions so often made to their Pantheon 
was to be superposed one ultimate divinity, alone beneficent, and 
alone to be adored. 

The hierarchy of an unseen universe must needs be a somewhat 
shadowy and arbitrary thing. And to those whose imagination is 
already exercised on such matters a new scheme of the celestial 
powers may come with an acceptable sense of increasing insight into 

_ the deep things of God. But to one who, like Marcus, has learnt to 
believe that in such matters the truest wisdom is to recognise what 
we cannot know, in him a scheme like the Christian is apt to inspire 
incredulity by its very promise of completeness,—suspicion by the 
very nature of the evidence which is alleged in its support. 

Neither the Stoic school in general, indeed, nor Marcus himself, 
were clear of all superstitious tendency. The early masters of the 
sect had pushed their doctrine of the solidarity of all things to the 
point of anticipating that the liver of a particular bullock, itself 
selected from among its fellows by some mysterious fitness of things, 
might reasonably give an indication of the result of an impending 
battle. When it was urged that on this principle everything might 
be expected to be indicative of everything else, the Stoics answered 
that so it was, but that only when such indications lay in the liver 
could we understand them aright. When asked how we came to 
understand them when thus located, the Stoic doctors seem to have 
made no sufficient reply. We need not suppose that Marcus par- 
ticipated in absurdities like these. He himself makes no assertion 
of this hazardous kind, except only that remedies for his ailments 
“have been shown to him in dreams.” And this is not insisted on 
in detail; it rather forms part of that habitual feeling or impression 
which, if indeed it be superstitious, is yet a superstition from which 
no devout mind, perhaps, was ever wholly free; namely, that he is 
the object of a special care and benevolence proceeding from some 
holy power. Such a feeling implies no belief either in merit or in 
privilege beyond that of other men; but just as the man who is 
strongly willing, though it be proved to him that his choice is 
determined by his antecedents, must yet feel assured that he can 
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deflect its issue this way or that, even so a man, the habit of whose 
soul is worship, cannot but see at least a reflection of his own virtue 
in the arch of heaven, and bathe his spirit in the mirage projected 
from the well-spring of its own love. 

For such an instinct, for all the highest instincts of his heart, 
Marcus would no doubt have found in Christianity a new and full 
satisfaction. The question, however, whether he ought to have 
become a Christian is not worth serious discussion. In the then state 
of belief in the Roman world it would have been as impossible for a 
Roman Emperor to become a Christian as it would be at the present 
day for a Czar of Russia to become a Buddhist. Some Christian 
apologists complain that Marcus was not converted by the miracle 
of the “Thundering Legion.” They forget that though some 
obscure persons may have ascribed that happy occurrence to Christian 
prayers, the Emperor was assured on much higher authority that he 
had performed the miracle himself. Marcus, indeed, would assuredly 
not have insisted on his own divinity. He would not have been 
deterred by any Stoic exclusiveness from incorporating in his scheme 
of belief, already infiltrated with Platonic thought, such elements as 
those apologists who start from St. Paul’s speech at Athens would 
have urged him to introduce. But an acceptance of the new faith 
involved much more than this. It involved tenets which might well 
seem to be a mere reversion to the world-old superstitions and 
sorceries of barbarous tribes. Such alleged phenomena as those of 
possession, inspiration, healing by imposition of hands, luminous 
appearances, modification and movement of material objects, formed, 
not, as some later apologists would have it, a mere accidental 
admixture, but an essential and loudly assertea iement in the new 
religion. The apparition of its Founder after death was its very 
raison d’étre and triumphant demonstration. The Christian advocate 
may say, indeed, with reason that phenomena such as these, however 
suspicious the associations which they might invoke, however primi- 
tive the stratum of belief to which they might seem at first to 
degrade the disciple, should, nevertheless, have been examined afresh 
on their own evidence, and would have been found to be supported 
by a consensus of testimony which has since then overcome the 
world. Addressed to an age in which Reason was supreme, such 
arguments might have carried convincing weight. But mankind had 
certainly not reached a point in the age of the Antonines,—if, 
indeed, we have reached it yet,—at which the recollections of bar- 
barism were cast into so remote a background that the leaders of 
civilised thought could lightly reopen questions, the closing of which 
might seem to have marked a clear advance along the path of 
enlightenment. It is true, indeed, that the path of enlightenment 
is not a royal road, but a labyrinth; and that those who have marched 
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too unhesitatingly in one direction have generally been obliged to 
retrace their steps, to unravel some forgotten clue, to explore some 
turning which they had already passed by. But the practical rulers 
of men must not take the paths which seem to point backwards until 
they hear in front of them the call of those who have chosen that less 
inviting way. 

An Emperor who had “ learnt from Diognetus not to give credit to 
what is said by miracle-workers and jugglers about incantations and 
the driving away of demons, and such things,” might well feel that 
even to inquire into the Gospel stories would be a blasphemy against 
his philosophic creed. Even the heroism of Christian martyrdom left 
him cold. In words which have become proverbial as a wise man’s 
mistake, he stigmatises their Christian contempt of death as “ sheer 
party spirit.’’ And yet—it is an old thought, but it is impossible not 
to recur to it once more—what might he not have learnt from these 
despised sectaries! the melancholy Emperor from Blandus and 
Potheina, smiling on the rack. 

Of the Christian virtues, it was not faith which was lacking to 


him. His faith indeed was not that bastard faith of theologians, 


which is nothing more than a willingness to assent to historical 
propositions on insufficient evidence. But it was faith such as 
Christ demanded of his disciples, the steadfastness of the soul in 
clinging, spite of doubts, of difficulties, even of despair, to whatever 
she has known of best; the resolution to stand or fall by the noblest 
hypothesis. To Marcus the alternative of “gods or atoms ”—of a 
universe ruled either by blind chance or by an intelligent Provi- 
dence—was ever present and ever unsolved; buf; in action he 
ignored that dark possibility, and lived as a member of a sacred 
cosmos, and co-operator of ordering gods. 

Again, it might seem unjust to say that he was wanting in love. 
No one has expressed with more conviction the interdependence and 
kinship of men. 


‘* We are made to work together, like feet, like hands, like eyelids, like the 
rows of the upper and lower teeth.” ‘It is peculiar to man to love even those 
who do wrong: and thou wilt love them if when they err thou bethink theo 
that they are to thee near akin.” ‘Men exist for the sake of one another; 
teach them then, or bear with them.” ‘‘ When men blame thee, or hate thee, 
or revile thee, pass inward to their souls; see what they are. Thou wilt see 
that thou needst not trouble thyself as to what such men think of thee. And 
thou must be kindly affectioned to them; for by nature they are friends; and 


’ the gods too help and answer them in many ways.” ‘‘ Love men, and love them 


from the heart.” ‘‘ ‘ Earth loves the shower,’ and ‘ sacred aether loves’;’ and the 
whole universe loves the making of that which is to be. I say then to the 
universe: Even I, too, love as thou.” 


And yet about the love of a John, a Paul, a Peter, there is the 
ring of a note which is missing here. Stoic love is but an injunc- 
tion of reason and a means to virtue; Christian love is the open 
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secret of the universe, and in itself the end of all. In all that 
wisdom can teach herein, Stoic and Christian are at one. They both 
know that if a man would save his life he must lose it; that the dis- 
appearance of all selfish aims or pleasures in the universal life is the 
only pathway to peace. All religions that are worth the name have 
felt the need of this inward change ; the difference lies rather in the 
light under which they regard it. To the Stoic in the West, as to 
the Buddhist in the East, it presented itself as a renunciation which 
became a deliverance, a tranquillity which passed into an annihila- 
tion. The Christian, too, recognised in the renunciation of the 
world a deliverance from its evil. But his spirit in those early days 
was occupied less with what he was resigning than with what he 
gained; the love of Christ constrained him ; he died to self to find, 
even here on earth, that he had passed not into nothingness, but into 
heaven. In his eyes the Stoic doctrine was not false, but partly 
rudimentary and partly needless. His only objection, if objection it 
could: be called, te the Stoic manner of facing the reality of the 
universe, was that the reality of the universe was so infinitely better 
than the Stoic supposed. 

If then the Stoic love beside the Christian was “as moonlight 
unto sunlight, and as water unto wine,” it was not only because the 
Stoic philosophy prescribed the curbing and checking of those 
natural emotions which Christianity at once guided and intensified 
by her new ideal. It was because the love of Christ which the 
Christian felt was not a laborious duty, but a self-renewing, self- 
intensifying force ; a feeling offered as to one who for ever responded 
to it, as to one whose triumphant immortality had brought his 
disciples’ immortality to light. 

So completely had the appearance of Jesus to the faithful after his 
apparent death altered in their eyes the aspect of the world. So 
decisive was the settlement of the old alternative, “Either Provi- 
dence or atoms,” which was effected by the firm conviction of a 
single spirit’s beneficent return along that silent and shadowy way. 
So powerful a reinforcement to Faith and Love was afforded by the 
third of the Christian trinity of virtues—by the grace of Hope. 

But we are treading here on controverted ground. It is not only 
that this great prospect has not yet taken its place among admitted 
certainties ; that the hope and resurrection of the dead are still 
called in question. Much more than this ; the most advanced school 
of modern moralists tends rather to deny that “a sure and certain 
hope” in this matter is to be desired at all. Virtue, it is alleged, 
must needs lose her disinterestedness if the solution of the great 
problem were opened to her gaze. 


‘Pour nous,” says M. Renan, who draws this moral especially from the 
noble disinterestedness of Marcus himself: ‘‘ pour nous, on nous annoncerait 
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un argument péremptoire en ce genre, que nous ferions comme Saint Louis, 
quand on lui parla de Vhostie miraculeuse; nous refuserions d’aller voir. 
Qu’avons nous besoin de ces preuves brutales, qui n’ont d’application que dans 
Yordre grossier des faits, et qui géneraient notre liberté ?” 


This seems a strong argument ; and if it be accepted it is practi- 
cally decisive of the question at issue,—I do not say only between 
Stoicism and Christianity, but between all those systems which do 
not seek, and those which do seek, a spiritual communion for man 
external to his own soul, a spiritual continuance external to his own 
body. Ifa proof of a beneficent Providence or of a future life be a 
thing to be deprecated, it will be indiscreet, or even immoral, to 
inquire whether such a proof has been, or can be, obtained. The 
world must stand with Marcus; and there will be no extravagance 
in M. Renan’s estimate of the Stoic morality as a sounder and more 
permanent system than that of Jesus himself. 

But generalisations like this demand a close examination. Is the 
antithesis between’ interested and disinterested virtue a clear and 


- fundamental one for all stages of spiritual progress? Or may we 


not find that the conditions of the experiment vary, as it were, as 
virtue passes through different temperatures; that our formula gives 
@ positive result at one point, a negative at another, and becomes 
altogether unmeaning at a third ? 

It will be allowed, in the first place, that for an indefinite time to 
come, and until the mass of mankind has advanced much higher 
above the savage level than is as yet the case, it will be premature 
to be too fastidious as to the beliefs which prompt them to virtue. 
The first object is to give them habits of self-restraint and well-doing, 
and we may be well content if their crude notions of an unseen 
Power are such as to reinforce the somewhat obscure indications 
which life on earth at present affords that honesty and truth and 
mercy bring a real reward to men. But let us pass on to the extreme 
hypothesis, on which the repudiation of any spiritual help for man 
outside himself must ultimately rest. Let us suppose that man’s 
impulses have become harmonized with his environment; that his 
tendency to anger has been minimised by long-standing gentleness ; 
his tendency to covetousness by diffused well-beiag; his tendency to 
sensuality by the increased preponderance of his intellectual nature. 
How will the test of his disinterestedness operate then? Why, it 
will be no more possible then for a sane man to be deliberately 
wicked than it is possible now for a civilised man to be deliberately 
filthy in his personal habits. We do not wish now that it were 
uncertain whether filth were unhealthy in order that we might be the 
more meritorious in preferring to be clean. And whether our remote 
descendants have become convinced of the reality of a future life or 
no, it will assuredly never occur to them that, without it, there 
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might be a question whether virtue was a remunerative object of 
pursuit. Lapses from virtue there may still be in plenty; but 
inherited instinct will have made it inconceivable that a man should 
voluntarily be what Marcus calls a “boil or imposthume upon the 
universe,” an island of selfishness in the mid-sea of sympathetic joy. 

It is true indeed that in the present age, and for certain individuals, 
that choice of which M. Renan speaks has a terrible, a priceless 
reality. Many a living memory records some crisis when one who 
had rejected as unproved the traditional sanctions was forced to face 
the question whether his virtue had any sanction which still could 
stand; some night when the foundations of the soul’s deep were 
broken up, and she asked herself why she still should cleave to the 
law of other men rather than to some kindlier monition of her 
own :— 


** Doch alles was dazu mich trieb, 
Gott, war so gut! ach, war so lieb!” 


To be the conqueror in such a contest is the characteristic privi- 
lege of a time of transition like our own. But it is not the only, 
nor even the highest conceivable, form of virtue. It is an incident 
in the moral life of the individual; its possibility may be but an 
incident in the moral life of the race. It is but driving the enemy 
off the ground on which we wish to build our temple ; there may be 
far greater trials of strength, endurance, courage, before we have 
raised its dome in air. 

For after all it is only in the lower stages of ethical progress that 
to see the right is easy and to decide on doing it is hard. The time 
comes when it is not so much conviction of the desirability of virtue 
that is needed, as enlightenment to perceive where virtue’s upward 
pathway lies; not so much the direction of the will which needs to be 
controlled, as its force and energy which need to be ever vivified and 
renewed. It is then that the moralist must needs welcome any influ- 
ence, if such there be, which can pour into man’s narrow vessel some 
overflowing of an infinite Power. It is then, too, that he will learn to 
perceive that the promise of a future existence might well be a source 
of potent stimulus rather than of enervating peace. For if we are to 
judge of the rewards of virtue hereafter by the rewards which we see 
her achieving here, it is manifest that the only reward which always 
attends her is herself; that the only prize which is infallibly gained 
by performing one duty well is the power of performing yet another ; 
the only recompense for an exalted self-forgetfulness is that a man 
forgets himself always more. Or rather, the only other reward is 
one whose sweetness also is scarcely realisable till it is attained ; it 
is the love of kindred souls; but a love which recedes ever farther 
from the flatteries and indulgences which most men desire, and tends 
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rather to become the intimate comradeship of spirits that strive 
towards the same goal. 

Why then should those who would imagine an eternal reward for 
virtue imagine her as eternally rewarded in any other way? And 
what need there be in a spiritual law like this to relax any soul’s 
exertion, to encourage any low content? By an unfailing physical 
law we know that the athlete attains through painful effort that 
alacrity and soundness which are the health of the body. And if 
there were an unfailing spiritual law by which the philosopher might 
attain, and ever attain increasingly, through strenuous virtue, that 
energy and self-devotedness which are the health of the soul, would 
there be anything in the one law or in the other to encourage either 
the physical or the spiritual voluptuary—the self-indulgence either 
of the banquet-hall or of the cloister? There would be no need to 
test men by throwing an artificial uncertainty round the operation of 
such laws as these; it would be enough if they could desire what 
was offered to them ; the ideal would become the probation. 

To some mindsreflections like these, rather than like M. Renan’s, will 
be suggested by the story of Marcus, of his almost unmingled sadness, 
his almost stainless virtue. All will join, indeed, in admiration for 
a life so free from every unworthy, every dubious incitement to well- 
doing. But on comparing this life with the lives of men for whom 
the great French critic’s sympathy is so much less—such men, for 
instance, as St. Paul—we may surely feel that if the universe be in 
reality so much better than Marcus supposed, it would have done him 
good, not harm, to have known it; that it would have kindled his 
wisdom to a fervent glow, such as the world can hardly hope to see 
till, if ever it be so, the dicta of science and the promises of religion 
are at one; till saints are necessarily philosophers, and philosophers 
saints. And yet whatever inspiring secrets the future may hold, the 
lover of humanity can never regret that Marcus knew but what he 
knew. Whatever winds of the spirit may sweep over the sea of 
souls, the life of Marcus will remain for ever as the normal high- 
water mark of the unassisted virtue of man. No one has shown 
more simply or more completely what man at any rate must do and 
be. No one has ever earned the right to say to himself with a more 
tranquil assurance—in the words which close the Meditations— 
“‘ Depart thou then contented, for he that releaseth thee is content.” 

Freperic W. H. Myers. 











CURIOSITIES OF THE LAW OF TREASON. 


Wir a trial for High Treason just ended, and one of the three king- 
doms within measurable distance of civil war, it would be well to 
remember that the law of Treason is in a very eccentric state. And 
it so happens that we are promised again in this session, the Bill to 
codify the criminal law. The speech from the Throne is, we know, 
always paved with the best of intentions; and we are hardly yet in 
committee on the criminal code. But if ever we get to it, these 
anomalous points in our system will have to be faced. 

The pitfalls in the law of Treason which have cast so lurid a glow 
over the history of our constitution, and have furnished our lawyers 
and orators with such memorable themes, have never been really 
removed, They are simply covered up. The difficulties, in fact, 
are adjourned, and the convenient compromise effected in the 
present reign, after the troubles of 1848, appears, as so many things 
in this country appear, to work well for all practical purposes. But 
it had this curious effect. It revived indirectly the doctrines of 
‘constructive treason,” about which the Crown and the nation had 
struggled for centuries. As students of history are aware, the judges 
laid down as plain law many things that statesmen denounced as 
strained interpretation. At the end of the last century these matters 
were determined by a very elaborate statute; and “ constructive” 
Treason became a matter of history, and sometimes of declamation. 
That statute, however, was in substance repealed in the eleventh year 
of her Majesty’s reign, whilst the original statute of Treason was 
expressly confirmed. And the better opinion seems to be, that the 
judicial glosses on that statute are much where they were a hundred 
years ago. It is still “inter apices juris,” whether any parts of this 
mass of judicial Targum have lost their binding authority; and if 
any have, on what principle and by what means? It may surprise 
some laymen to hear that “‘ constructive Treason” is matter to-day, 
not of constitutional history, but of criminal law. We are so much 
accustomed to regard it as a curious national relic, that we forget it 
is just as capable of cutting off heads (if need were) as the veritable 
axe in the Tower. 

If we are really about to codify the whole of our criminal law, 
perhaps it is well to consider whether we will build into our new 
jurisprudence all the famous ingenuities of Stuart judges, like frag- 
ments from a feudal fortress into a modern palace; or whether the 
whole of the law as between the Crown and the subject might not be 
reduced to symmetry. 
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Politicians are bound to remember that this is not a mere lawyer’s 
-affair. The business of jurists and draftsmen is to put into apt words 
the law as laid down from the bench. It is a very different thing 
for the legislature to take these words as given them and to prefix 
simply—“ be it enacted.” The codification of the law of Treason is 
eminently a political question, and is not a mere matter for experts 
like assault and larceny. Though a wretched madman for the 
moment has recalled this forgotten procedure, the subject is happily 
one of no practical interest to-day. But it is no mere antiquarian 
matter. A wave of popular passion on two or three questions which 
it is needless to specify might launch us at once into all the sinister 
complications of the law of Treason. It must always attract us by 
recalling some of the most tremendous scenes in our history, and 
some of the memorable efforts of English political thought. And 
the six centuries which lie between Bracton and Stephen illustrate 
in a curiously fertile manner that course of legal development with 
which Sir H. Maine has made us all familiar. 

The practical point for the politician is this :—the point which the 
Legislature must certainly one day face. The law of Treason as it 
now stands is not one, but is twofold ; that is to say, there are now, 
by the law of England, two perfectly distinct sets of rules, equally 
elaborate and technical; both dealing for the most part with the 
same offences. There is the old law of High Treason, originally 
settled in the statute of Edward III., and gradually developed into a 
highly technical and intricate network of crime by the loyal 
ingenuity of Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Hanoverian judges. 
This network of crime, almost the whole of which depends upon 
judicial interpretation, centuries old, has been practically revived in 
the present reign. It is itself so exceedingly elaborate that very 
few untrained laymen are able to see under which head of Treason 
any given set of facts would lie; or indeed if they come within the 
crime of Treason at all. In the stormy days of George III., decla- 
matory patriots used to describe this judge-made law of Treason 
somewhat in the way that Johnson defines network as a “ thing 
reticulated or decussated, with interstices between the intersections.” 
In some of their noblest’ passages Hallam, Macaulay, and other 
constitutional writers, have condemned the operation of this 
tremendous engine of the ancient dynasties. Alongside of this old 
law of High Treason stands the modern statutory law of Treason- 
felony, in which almost all the same offences are made crimes, by the 
same description. By this act the whole ground of Treason is 
practically covered again; whilst, on the other hand, it visits the 
crime with a perfectly distinct punishment. The penalty of High 
Treason is capital, under certain modifications, otherwise unknown 
to the law. The punishment for Treason-felony is penal servitude. 
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Hence, any kind of armed insurrection with the intent of compelling 
her Majesty to change her measures, or in order to overawe either 
House of Parliament, is High Treason. The mere conspiring to do 
so is High Treason. The mere conspiring is punishable capitally : 
it may be by decapitation, provided the offender be a man. The 
same offence is also Treason-felony by the statute of this reign; and 
the punishment is limited to penal servitude. It is at the option of 
the Crown to proceed in High Treason or in Treason-felony. The 
overt acts which constitute these two kinds of Treason are very far 
from identical; they overlap in several ways. There is High 
Treason certainly which is not Treason-felony; and there is High 
Treason, probably, which is not Treason-felony ; and there is Treason- 
felony which is not High Treason. At the same time the best 
authorities still doubt whether all that was laid down as “con- 
structive” Treason in the judgments and text-books of the last century, 
remains good law in the present day. Or rather (what is worse) 
they doubt if our judges to-day would lay it down in the same 
way. We are always able to fall back on the comforting assurance 
that the anomalies of this Janus-faced law do not much signify in 
practice; because the modern statute of Treason-felony answers 
every practical purpose, and is much more convenient for the Crown 
lawyer. For all that concerns ourselves and our children that is 
possibly the case. Mr. Labouchere, we all know, would be very 
sorry really to overawe the House of Lords by anything but the 
terrors of his own eloquence; and Mr. Bradlaugh runs the risk, at 
the worst, of having his frock coat disembowelled. Still, the statute 
of the Queen on Treason-felony authorises no capital punishment. 
And perhaps it is a little Utopian to think that for all future time, 
and for all possible treasonable crimes, the legal advisers of the Crown 
will be content to proceed under the milder law ; or indeed that their 
duty will, in all cases, suffer them to do so. If that be so, let us get 
rid of High Treason at once for any offence against the Government, 
and not the person, of the sovereign. Should the horrors of civil 
war ever really befall the people of these kingdoms, involving con- 
spiracies against the person of the sovereign and the Constitution 
together, to the old law of High Treason the Government will 
probably resort. It is not at all dead, but dormant, like one of 
Bunyan’s giants, in a horribly amorphic and mysterious state. 

The public takes its constitutional law for the most part from 
Hallam. But since Hallam wrote his well-known summary in the 
15th chapter, the law of High Treason has been utterly recast. In 
one sense it has been completely unsettled. The glosses by which 
the judges evolved the law of constructive Treason out of the inner 
consciousness of the statute of Edward III. were most properly 
treated by Hallam as matters of history. In his day they were 
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settled for all practical ends by the Statutes of George III. But the 
Act of this reign (11 & 12 Vict. c. 12), by repealing the bulk of the 
statutes of George III., whilst expressly confirming that of Edward 
III., has for many purposes carried the law of Treason back to the 
point at which it stood at the legislation of 1795. And thus the 
secular struggle between our judicial and our political authorities 
may be said to be all reopened anew. 

This is evident without technical learning, if we compare the 
sections on Treason in the Digest of the Criminal Law by Mr. 
Justice Stephen, with the corresponding sections of the Criminal 
Code Bill prepared by the same learned judge, and revised by Lord 
Blackburn and Lord Justice Lush, and the law officers of the Crown. 
Both of these codes are admirably adapted to the purpose in hand. 
But the one is a statement of the actual law by a great criminal 
lawyer who issimply reducing the existing law to a systematic form ; 
the other is the draft proposed to Parliament for ratification by a 
body of eminent authorities. The student of our constitution who 
. will compare these two codes, with the aid of Mr. Justice Stephen in 

his “General View of the Criminal Law,” and in the notes to his 
“Digest,” will find some things that are well worthy his notice. 

He will find, in the first place (what I suppose is unique in our 
criminal laws), that a group of particular offences against the State 
is practically treated twice over. There is a double set of crimes, 
with a different penalty, and a different mode of procedure. He 
will find that for the same crime the offender may be either hung 
or decapitated under one law, or imprisoned under the other. The 
capital punishment for Treason cannot be private, and the punish- 
ment of a woman is not identical with that of a man. He will be 
surprised to find that the technical Treason of killing a king lies, 
not in the doing it, but in the intending to do it. He will be sur- 
prised to learn that the law of constructive Treason is as lively as 
ever, and that according to some venerable authorities, as Mr. Justice 
Stephen puts it, “almost every political riot is High Treason.” 
Next, the offences described as Treason in the Digest of 1877 are 
not precisely the same as those to be found in the Code of 1880. 
They differ slightly in many details, and materially in one serious 
point. Few competent persons will suppose there is any mistake in 
either. The Digest professes to be a strict summary of the law as 
laid down by accepted authorities. The Code is a revised scheme for 
practical legislation. The fabric of “constructive Treason” is 
equally found in both. But some of the judicial constructions which 
appear in the Digest disappear in the Code. 

That is to say, some of these judicial glosses on Treason are of so 
exceedingly fine an edge, that what Sir J. Stephen in writing a text- 
book felt bound by authority to include as law, Mr. Justice Stephen 
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and his colleagues declined to recommend for future legislation. 
Few will question the judiciousness of both these decisions of these 
learned persons. But it shows on what a ground our legislators 
will have to travel—per ignes suppositos cineri doloso. On a matter 
of this transcendent importance, the title of Crimes against Public 
Order ought to receive a special examination from the political side, 
at least as vigorous as that which it has received from the legal 
side. 

The antiquity and historical continuity of the law of Treason is a 
fact which has hardly any counterpart in the history of law in 
modern Europe. The authority of precedent in it is so potent that 
it is always difficult to say what part of it is really obsolete. A 
layman who reads in the Act of 11 Vict. that nothing therein should 
affect the Statute of Edward III., does not easily imagine what a 
Code of pitiless learning, what a record of complicated doom, was 
thereby reopened to the modern air. The 530 years which have 
passed since 25 Edward III. have each added something to the mass, 
and no part of it is quite converted into dust. Everything about it 
is at once archaic and alive. The barbarous French of the old act, 
the procedure with its ancient forms, the old case law that broadens 
slowly down, from precedent to precedent, all impress the mind like 
some antique national epic. The history of our law of Treason is as 
fine a poem as the Niebelungen Lied. 

When a State criminal is now tried for High Treason he would 
ordinarily come before some successor of the Chief Justice who has 
sat on the King’s Bench for more than six centuries; perhaps in the 
very hall where Red Rose and White Rose, Lollard, Papist, Non- 
conformist, and Nonjuror, Cavalier and Roundhead, Plantagenet and 
Stuart, Jacobite and Jacobin, have been tried ; they would cite the 
old Norman French, or rather dog-French, which the courtiers used 
at the height of the first French wars; the counsel would rely on 
the dicta of men who saw the wars of the Roses, and the wars of 
religion, the Commonwealth, and the Revolution. Much of the 
old tragic ceremony would be rehearsed, sheared for the most part of 
its medieval barbarity. But the “quant home fait compasser,” &c., 
has to us still all the sacramental mystery that the lines from the 
Twelve Tables had to a Roman of the Empire: “caput obnubito, 
infelici arbori suspendito.”’ 

It is much to be regretted that this tremendous page of our annals 
is less familiar than it was. Perhaps our lawyers have small cause 
now to feel interest in those maxims of constitutional right which 
occupied so keenly the lawyers of some former times, When a great 
nobleman was as likely to be tried for Treason as he is now likely to 
be thrown in hunting, a gentleman had to be as ready with the 
sections of 25 Edward III. as he was with his sword. And when 
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no counsel were allowed it is curious how well he could argue his 
ease. Raleigh completely silenced the mighty Coke; Charles con- 
founded the seventy commissioners; and College, the Oxford joiner, 
was clearly a match for Jeffereys at his best. 

Does the public, does any one, now read the “ State Trials,” one 
of the most fascinating books in the historical library? The 
Macaulays, the Froudes, the Greens, have nothing that touch them 
in dramatic history; whilst Freeman himself is not more terribly 
in earnest, and not so voluminous. The trials of the Queens, Ann 
Boleyn and Mary Stuart, of Charles Stuart and of his judges, of 
Harrison and Tonge, of Vane and Sidney, of College and Cornish, 
of Lady Lisle and Lord Preston, of Lord Gordon and Watson, and 
fifty more, are hardly exceeded in pathetic power by Shakspeare 
himself. Any one who knew the whole of that mine of learning, 
text and notes, would have a very pretty idea of constitutional law. 
Unfortunately this profoundly touching and most instructive collec- 
tion is so vast as to be to many readers practically hopeless. Most 
_ men are baffled at the sight of thirty-four closely printed volumes, 
each having 1,200 pages of print, in double column, in a rather 
illegible type, and crammed with notes till the double columns over- 
flow. The want of a student’s guide to the “State Trials” is now 
being filled by the clear and useful work of Mr. Willis-Bund, who 
has got five immense volumes into one crown octavo. But those 
who care for real history may find a romance or a doctrine in 
nearly every one of the 35,000 pages of the indefatigable Howell. 
A learned judge, of colossal powers of work, is said to know his 
Howell as some people know their Tennyson. He will have few 
imitators in this degenerate age; but a thoughtful man will find in 
his favourite work some of the wildest stories which illustrate our 
English life, and the heights and the depths of English character. 

The history of the law of Treason and Sedition is a beautiful illus- 
tration of a very remarkable law of general jurisprudence observed 
by Sir H. Maine. Readers of “Ancient Law” remember how he 
traces the process by which primitive custom is first embodied in an 
unscientific code. He first shows us custom, of unknown origin and 
of vague authority, floating about in an amorphic state in early 
societies. Then he traces the law that correlates the progressive 
vigour of these societies with the early period at which this custom 
solidifies into a code. A progressive society gets a code early, and 
from the moment of obtaining this code, changes in the law are 
openly sought and are consciously introduced by scientific authority. 
A feeble unprogressive society has not the energy to consolidate its 
custom, and custom unauthorised, loosely expressed and understood, 
drifts into an incubus and stiffens beyond hope. Its consolidation 
in a code, however, directly calls up the law-reforming energy, and 
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starts a definite career of development. Once started on that career 
of change by a rude code, Sir H. Maine has shown us how the 
change passes through three stages; first, that of legal fictions, 
next, that of equity; finally, that of specific legislation. These 
three phases uniformly occur, and invariably in the order given. 
Sir H. Maine in passages familiar to every student has worked out 
this interesting theory of legal development for the course of Roman 
law, from its Decemviral code to its Praetorian law, its equity, its 
imperial constitutions and consolidated statutes, ultimately ending 
after one thousand years of growth in the Corpus Juris of Justinian. 
Now the English law of Treason can be shown to follow exactly 
the same law. We can trace its germs back to primitive custom for 
one thousand years to the days of Alfred. We have it in its rude, 
unauthorised, unstable condition of mystical sanction, in the early 
Plantagenet period. But England was eminently one of the pro- 
gressive societies; and the law of Treason was obviously bound up 
with the earliest efforts of the Constitution. Accordingly, one of 
the first of the great statutes on the Statute Book after the funda- 
mental charters of the first Edward, is the famous act of the third 
Edward, the Statute of Treasons (25 Edward III., stat. 5, ch. 2), 
“‘the work,”’ says Hallam, “of one of the best parliaments that ever 
sate” (1352). The Statute of Edward III. is to the law of Treason 
what the law of the Twelve Tables was to the law of Rome; for five 
centuries it formed the text from which the subsequent development 
of the law of Treason followed as a commentary ; and, like the law of 
the Twelve Tables, it still retains to this day, in the midst of complex 
legislation, its unique and almost mystical authority. As from the 
Twelve Tables the Roman system passed through the three stages of 
legal fiction, equity, and legislation, so the English law of Treason 
has during five centuries exhibited an identical evolution. The 
interpretations which by a series of momentous decisions became 
incrusted round the archaic phrases of the Edwardian Act, are 
really typical examples of legal fictions in the sense given to the term 
by Sir H. Maine, é.e. the judicial process of artificial interpretation. 
The characteristic of this is the most religious respect for old words 
and precepts whilst in the act of straining them to cover new rules 
made necessary by the progress of society. When the judges of the 
Tudors and the Stuarts laid down that a man who prepared to take 
up arms rather than submit to some order of the Privy Council, 
must be taken to have designed some forcible interference with the 
royal authority, and consequently (since he who would use force to 
the King would hardly hesitate to take his life) must have virtually 
“‘compassed and imagined the death of the King,” the exact words 
of the old French statute, the judges did exactly what the Pretor 
did, when he built up by fiction (¢.e. by solemn perversion of words) 
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the law of testamentary disposition, or the law of manumission, on 
the meagre text of the Decemviral Statutes. 

Next comes the stage of Equity, and we find this stage in the 
great judges, law-writers, and publicists, who, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, threw the vast mass of the law of Treason into 
a consistent, rational, and even equitable body of doctrine. A 
reaction set in after the worst excesses of Tudor and Stuart tyranny, 
and a still more permanent and important reaction on the establish- 
ment of a new dynasty at the Revolution of 1688. The works of 
Sir Matthew Hale on Crown law, of Sir Michael Foster, of Hawkins, 
and of Blackstone, digested into a body of rational and constitutional 
equity the relation of subject to the Crown. In the graceful and 
lucid sketch contained in the sixth chapter of Blackstone’s Fourth 
Book, itself little more than a summary of the doctrines elaborately 
digested by Foster, we have the law of Treason, sedition, and alle- 
giance, in its second stage of Equity. As we listen to the optimistic 
and imposing sentences of the courtly Sir William, there seems to 
be ever watching over the judgment-seat of every magistrate in 
these favoured islands, a sublime spirit of right reason and social 
good, which gave a real inspiration to the utterance of every judge, 
and the acts of every Parliament. The extravagant fictions of the 
older judges become to him the dictates of calm, superior, and 
benignant wisdom. That is the ideal state of mind of the epoch of 
legal “‘ Equity,” as a reforming and modifying process in the develop- 
ment of law. 

The true era of legislation as applied to Treason only begins with 
36 of George III., and is contained in the statutes of that reign, and 
of the Queen: that is, practically in the legislation of the last century. 
It is true that a long series of statutes had dealt with Treason between 
Edward III. and George III. But they had been swept away by 
succeeding Acts, as special weapons of a particular dynasty or despot ; 
or they related, like the statute of Edward VI. and the statute of 
William III., to matters of procedure alone. But it is only in the 
Acts of George III. and Victoria that we have for the first time a 
complete reconstruction of the substance of the law of Treason. 
There we have the old legal fictions of Popham and Coke, Croke and 
Keiling, on “constructive Treason,” carefully recast into the precise 
and verbose phrases of a Georgian statute; and in our own day, 
mainly under a series of Acts passed in the present reign, we have 
at last a most comprehensive and industriously minute Code of 
Treason, sedition, and treasonable and seditious offences; a far more 
elaborate and searching weapon in the hands of the Government than 
ever was in theory possessed by the most powerful kings, served by 
the most strict and zealous of judges. Still, the old Magna Charta of 
Treasons, the law of 25 Edward III., is neither superseded nor 
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absorbed in the new legislation, and with it the constructive treasons 
that have grown into it like lichens. It is built into our legal 
system as the ancient crypt of St. Stephen’s is built into our Parlia- 
mentary Palace of Westminster, but it is neither obsolete, nor incor- 
porated with modern statutes. A man may be tried to-morrow 
under the old law which the Commons wrung five hundred and thirty 
years ago from the extreme necessities of the third Edward; and 
even some petty disturbance of public order might bring us back 
to reconsider the quaint and picturesque language of this old Norman 
French, and the sinister ingenuity of Stuart lawyers. 

There is another general law of jurisprudence which is singularly 
illustrated by the history of the law of Treason. The characteristic 
of antique criminal law is extreme rudeness in defining the offence 
coupled with horrible barbarity in the punishment awarded. A 
Government embarrassed by the want of proper definition of the 
crime tries to mend matters by increasing the severity of the 
sentence, or procuring conviction without evidence. At last it begins 
to be felt that the proper mode of legally punishing offences is to 
have all possible forms of the offence previously defined and made 
punishable by appropriate penalties. But then the opinion of the 
public and the humanity of the judges make it difficult to apply to 
a large but less heinous class of offences the frightful extremity of 
the legal punishment. This we see now for infanticide, which is 
practically exempt from any regular punishment. Accordingly a 
more scientific system at last prevails; and in proportion as the 
offences are carefully discriminated and the offence itself is extended 
in its sphere, the scale of punishment is graduated, and milder 
penalties are imposed. We thus get a general law of jurisprudence— 
that the progress from a rude to a scientific criminal system is a pro- 
gress towards a far more artificial and elaborate code of crimes, 
coupled with a progress towards a far more humane and nicely 
graduated scale of punishments. The law of Treason is a beautiful 
illustration of this. We find throughout ages that the public, and 
the opinion of lawyers would not consent to any scientific enlarge- 
ment of the law of Treason to its legitimate and natural extension, 
until the Government consented to surrender the traditional and 
tremendous penalties for the offence. The result is that, now that 
the great bulk of treasonable and seditious offences is under the 
recent acts punishable at most with penal servitude, we have a code 
of offences not only far wider than Popham, or Coke, or even Jefferies 
or Foster, would have drawn up, but really sufficiently wide and 
exact to include almost every conceivable manner in which a man 
can either offer forcible resistance to authority of the State, or show 
any purpose of hereafter doing so, or instigate or abet any person to 
do it. The code of such offences closes up loopholes of escape to a 
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prisoner which the ingenuity of a Tudor judge would have despaired 
of stopping; but then the punishment is discriminated and nicely 
adjusted to harmonize with the heinousness of the offences, and the 
prisoner will certainly have the benefit of a wonderfully guarded and 
lenient system of procedure. 

On the whole, Englishmen and lawyers can look on the law of 
Treason and Sedition with satisfaction and pride. Although English 
history can show some terrible isolated cases and even protracted 
periods of monstrous cruelty and open defiance of justice (chiefly 
during the great religious struggles, and the fanatical passions they 
called out), the story of the great State Trials in England shows not 
a tenth of the load of infamy which darkens the judicial history of 
so many other countries. And amid the worst wresting of the law by 
Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, or Hanoverian creatures (and every 
dynasty in this matter has sinned almost equally), it has been nearly 
uniformly the somewhat uncertain law of Procedure which has been 
wrested, not the substance of the law itself. Even in the worst of 

-times, and by the most unscrupulous judges, the law of Treason 
itself, as for the time being it was understood, has very rarely been 
stated falsely from the seat of judgment. For five centuries the law 
has substantially been the same; the ruling of judges under the 
Plantagenets may still be cited as law. Even under the worst 
despots the judges have often maintained the impartiality of the 
law. In Pyne’s case and Felton’s case, in the time of Charles I., 
we have splendid examples of the conscience and firmness of our 
bench. The trial of Charles I., and the trial of Vane, monstrously 
illegal as both were, were both carried out with a scrupulous respect 
for old forms. Jefferies and Scroggs were repeatedly confronted by 
the deeply-rooted sense of loyalty in the very atmosphere of the 
courts where their worst outrages were committed. Their acts were 
speedily condemned and reversed by Parliament. Even in the 
wildest times of revolutionary passion in England, if the trials of 
political prisoners were often darkened by that passion, they were 
never, since the wars of the Roses and some of the risings against 
the Tudors, converted into mere drum-head courts-martial, as were 
those trials of state offenders in other countries. Even in some of 
the most unjust and vindictive of all the State Trials, there is a 
certain sense of the majesty and authority of law never quite for- 
gotten. Some of the blackest trials have passages and expositions of 
law worthy of a good time. Such is the antiquity of this branch of law; 
such are the tragic associations that cling round it; and some crisis 
in our history every doctrine in it, every detail of procedure recalls ; 
such the wonderful continuity of it, now in the sixth century of its 
growth, and still of unbroken authority. 

The best general account of the changes in the law of Treason 
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will be found in the sketch contained in Mr. Stephen’s “ General 
View of the Criminal Law.” He brings out very strongly the 
extreme violence to grammar and sense involved in the strained inter- 
pretations of the old act by the Stuart judges, yet the obvious 
necessity for resorting to such interpretations, and withal the sub- 
stantial justice of the result. The whole difficulty in working out 
the law of Treason arose in this way. Treason, being a crime 
against the vety sources of all law and the authority of all tribunals, 
was felt, and rightly felt, to have a very special character. Common 
sense acquiesced in the claim of Governments to visit it with tre- 
mendous penalties, striking the imagination, crushing the family and 
relations of the criminal, and holding him up as under a peculiar 
social ban. It was also the one crime that was confined to men of 
great power and reputation, of the highest rank, and of commanding 
character. Hence the horrible accumulation of torture in the sen- 
tence, the corruption of blood, forfeiture, attainder, exclusion from 
the right of bearing arms, and the long retention of the weird 
terrors of an archaic ceremonial. About one hundred and fifty years 
ago, “ by misadventure,” a woman was actually burnt alive, and 
less than one hundred years ago women for this crime were still 
sentenced to be burnt alive, and men were sentenced to be disem- 
bowelled alive, their private members cut off, and their quarters 
divided. It is just two hundred years since a sentence was quashed, 
because the wretched culprit had not been sentenced to be disem- 
bowelled and so forth alive. The learned judges held that se vivente 
was an indispensable part of the sentence. Even now a remnant of 
the exceptional nature of the penalty survives in this, that (by 31 
Vict., c. 24) the capital penalty must still be puddic, not as all other 
capital punishments within the prison ; secondly, that the punish- 
ment by decapitation would be legal in this crime alone. Another 
remnant is, that women must be hung, not decapitated. This is a 
relic of the old difference in the sentence of menand women. Since 
women could not decently be disembowelled and the rest, they were 
graciously condemned to be burnt alive. But there was another 
special quality in this crime besides its exceptional penalty. Common 
sense further acquiesced in the claim of Governments to treat the 
crime of Treason as lying equally in the attempt as in the execution, 
nay in the purpose before any attempt, and finally to make all who 
in any degree aided or abetted guilty as principals not as accessories. 
The ground of this was the obvious peculiarity, that Treason is the 
one crime which, if successful in its object, defeats its own punishment 
and itself usurps the executive power. When Treason prospers, some 
may call it Treason; but none can punish it. To wait till the crime 
was complete, would usually be to wait till it could not be punished 
at all, till in fact it was rewarding itself. Accordingly, the tendency 
TT2 
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of all primitive lawis to handicap Treason not only with a terrific penalty 
falling like ruin on houses, clans, and partisans all at once, but also 
to punish in one and all alike, the first sign, or even thought of guilt. 
But then this almost indefinite kind of crime was found to arm a 
powerful ruler with a weapon of enormous range. The people, and 
especially the great barons, struggled to obtain a stricter limitation 
of thecrime. Nothing is more difficult for an unscientific age than 
to give accurate limitations and analysis of criminal intent. Accord- 
ingly, the words of the first solemn limitation of this crime by 
statute acquire a really sacramental value, and are cherished like the 
words of the Twelve Tables at Rome. As society goes on new forms 
of resistance to the executive are evolved. The people, jealous of 
their old laws, shrink from making any formal addition to the old 
statutes, but they acquiesce in the efforts of the judges to strain the 
old formule by fictions to cover offences never imagined by the 
framers of the original Act. In the days of primitive law, the 
whole framework of law turns, as on a pivot, on royal authority, and 
- personal allegiance between liege men and liege lord. As society 
settles into the complex machinery of a civil, judicial, and military 
administration, each directed by a graduated army of officials, forcible 
resistance to authority takes all sorts of new shapes, all substantially, 
though in very different degrees, worthy per se of punishment ; 
often venial, and occasionally meritorious; and yet all widely unlike 
anything that could be called attacking the liege lord, the King. 
The real crime in modern times is forcible resistance to the Govern- 
ment, or forcible assumption of governing authority. But this is an 
idea utterly unintelligible to an early feudal society, which contem- 
plated nothing but taking up arms against the King. For instance, 
‘Charles I. was tried for treason under the old law, which is limited 
to attacks on the King; and the royalist conspirators against the 
Commonwealth were equally convicted for constructive Treason 
against their sovereign. The Government will not surrender the 
tremendous resources of the old law; and the nation will not enlarge 
the number of the crimes it includes. Accordingly, a compromise 
is made: the words of the venerable old law are retained, and 
the judges are allowed to put fantastic but utterly indispensable 
meanings on to the old words. Legislation confines itself to putting 
strict limits on procedure and evidence ; whilst public and professional 
opinion struggles to reduce the judicial interpretation to just and 
reasonable proportions. At last a sort of code of Treason grows up, 
very carefully contrived to meet complex classes of offence, but full 
-of sententious doctrines which are a palpable mystification of words. 
The old law made traitor, first him who “imagined” the King’s 
death ; secondly, him who levies war against the King. Some dis- 
contented persons conspire—plot—intend to resist some lawful order 
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of the civil administration. This is no doubt a crime against the 
State. But the old law said nothing about imagining, i.e. intending to 
take up arms, till arms were actually taken; and accordingly their 
conspiracy was not treason under that head (of levying war). No! 
but the judges made it Treason under the first head—(of imagining 
the King’s death)—because they said he who “imagines,” or intends 
to take up arms to resist a lawful authority, imagines the offering of 
force to the King. He who would offer force to the King would 
restrain his liberty—in fact in the last resort would hold him in 
duress, in confinement. But he who would hold the King in con- 
finement would not hesitate (indeed he would possibly find himself 
forced) to kill the King, “‘for the graves of princes are often near 
their prisons.” Arga/l, he who plots, or intends, any forcible resist- 
ance to constituted authorities, imagines the King’s death, and is a 
traitor by 3 Edward III. Such is the inevitable course of con- 
structive Treason. 

It is obvious that any common street riot, any brawl in which a 
few constables were attacked, might by this method be screwed into 
the Treason of imagining the King’s death. All sorts of provisoes, 
refinements, and compromises were the result. At last we reach 
(but only within the last hundred years) modern ideas of criminal 
analysis, and during the reaction and panic which followed the 
French Revolution, and the Irish troubles of 1798 and 1848, the 
legislature has completely recast the law. The compromise that has 
been effected amounts to this. The statutory crimes of imagining 
the King’s death, or of offering violence to his person remain High 
Treason. The rest of the offences included in the Georgian statutes 
of High Treason are now defined as felonies, and are made punishable 
by imprisonment and penal servitude. A flight of personal outrages 
against the King (chiefly arising out of maniacal attempts to frighten 
her present Majesty) are defined and punished by graduated penalties. 
All possible modes of forcibly resisting or coercing the Sovereign or 
either House of Parliament, or of forcibly altering the constitution, 
or forcibly usurping the function of Government are defined and 
punished as felony ; and all attempts to commit these acts, and all 
mental intention of doing them, shown by overt act, by published 
writing, but not by word or speech, unless such words and speech 
are actually part of an attempt or incitements to an attempt. Thus 
the crime is extended from the King to every part of the constitution, 
from war to every form of violent coercion; conspiracy is equally 
applicable to every head of the crime, and all who participate are 
equally punishable. A great many more forms of the offence than 
ever were specified by Hale and Foster are now defined in the 
statutes; there is no sort of roundabout employed in making the 
intent, or conspiracy, equally applying to every head. In fact there 
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is a scientific or quasi-scientific inclusion of every form of the 
offence of violent defiance of the State and its chief organs, far 
wider than the law of treason in Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and 
Hanoverian time. But, under the Act of the Queen, these offences 
are not Treason but felony; not capital, but liable to penal servitude. 
The barbarous punishment is gone; capital punishment is gone ; 
important safeguards have been given to the accused. But the 
substance of the treasonable crime is defined in a manner almost as 
sweeping as it could be made. 

Here comes what we have described as the anomaly in the existing 
law. The statute of 11 Victoria expressly provides that nothing 
‘shall lessen the force, or in any manner affect” the statute of 
25 Edward III. But to keep alive the original statute of Treason 
is practically to keep alive the judicial interpretations which the 
Courts have put on that statute; for the Act is declaratory of the 
common law, and the views of it taken by the judges during five 
centuries have neither been reversed, repealed, nor superseded. 

This is the opinion of Mr. Justice Stephen in his General View, and 
few lawyers will dispute it. But some of these judicial glosses are of 
somewhat doubtful authority. They have been condemned by emi- 
nent writers; and one of them, at least, as Sir J. Stephen pointed out 
long ago, is plainly extravagant. But the state we are left in is 
this. We have two similar but distinct laws of Treason. Alongside of 
an exhaustive statutory code of treasonable offences, punishable with 
penal servitude as felony, many, but not all, the same offences remain 
punishable capitally as High Treason, under the Act of Edward III. 
and the judicial constructions of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. At the same time the lines of intersection 
and coincidence of High Treason and Treason-felony are curiously 
complex. And many of the judicial interpretations of High Treason 
are manifestly strained, because there was no such Act as that of the 
Queen to fall back on; whilst one of these famous glosses is so out- 
rageously unjust, that it is hardly possible to imagine a modern judge 
repeating it. 

There cannot be a doubt that parts of the constructive treason of 
the old judges are still law; because these constructions have been 
formally submitted to Parliament as a part of the existing law by 
some of our first criminal lawyers. But their raison d’étre in the 
absence of any adequate statutory law of Treason is now taken away ; 
and their authority has been greatly impaired. Indeed, since 1795, 
they have never been relied on in practice, whilst they have been 
fiercely criticised in weighty books. Still there they are; but in 
such a state that it is a matter of doubtful opinion which of these 


glosses are certainly good, which of them are doubtful, and if any 
are clearly bad. 
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It is a curious comment on this ambiguous state of the law that 
one of those glosses which duly appeared in Sir J. Stephen’s Digest 
of the Criminal Law—I mean Treason by means of an insurrection to 
affect any general public object—has disappeared from Mr. Justice 
Stephen’s Criminal Code, presented as a Bill to Parliament ; whilst 
the intention—the intention not the act—to intimidate either House 
of Parliament which appears in the Digest as high treason appears 
only as Treason-felony in the code. The differences between the 
way in which the same eminent criminal lawyer presents the actual 
law in the Digest and the way in which he presents it for acceptance 
by the legislature are very numerous indeed. These differences are 
possibly small, technical, and subtle. They can hardly be called 
unimportant, for nothing relating to this transcendent crime can be 
unimportant. But they go to the very root of the crime. And it 
does seem a somewhat strange state of things on a constitutional 
crime of this tremendous importance: first, that any uncertainty 
whatever should exist; next, that a class of offences should be 
included in two different sets of crimes and involve two very different 
kinds of punishment, one of them being capital; and lastly, that in 
a draft presented to Parliament after due consideration by a commis- 
sion of these learned judges, wifhout any function of amending the 
substance of the law, some of the judicial glosses should be selected 
for permanent codification whilst others are omitted, though the 
difference in the authority for both is necessarily a matter of opinion. 
In the old days it was said that the rule of equity was the measure of 
the Chancellor’s foot. If Parliament enacts the criminal code so far 
as it embodies “constructive ”’ Treason, the measure of it will be 
Mr. Justice Stephen’s foot, and Lord Blackburn’s. Few lawyers 
will ask more. As many a prisoner has found, it is good measure, 
pressed down, and running over. But the whole subject is worthy 
of the attention of politicians and all public men. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


(To be continued.) 
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FINLAND. 


On the 19th of January of the present year the Landtag, Diet, or 
Parliament of Finland was solemnly opened at Helsingfors in the 
name of the Emperor of Russia. It was an interesting occurrence, 
though we read no record of it in the columns of the all-knowing 
English Press ; for the people of Finland and its representatives 
carent vate sacro. The reports of their sayings and doings only 
appear in the local papers printed either in the Swedish or the 
Finnish language, and are at the utmost occasionally alluded to and 
commented upon by the official journals of St. Petersburg in very 
short and usually unfriendly paragraphs. 

Though Finland may thus be numbered among “the happy 
countries whose annals are a blank,” and though English readers 


_ seldom know anything about it besides its name and the space it 


fills in the map of Northern Europe, it will not be deemed unworthy 
of the attention and sympathy of civilised nations, were it only for 
the fact that, although it acknowledges the sway of the Emperor of 
all the Russias, it is, however, no part of Russia, but exists under 
special and exceptional conditions; inasmuch as it owes homage to 
that mighty Sovereign, not as its Emperor, but merely as its Grand- 
Duke, ruling by the terms of a constitutional compact which was 
intended to be equally binding on the subjects and on the prince. 

This Grand-Duchy of Finland lies to the north of that branch of 
the Baltic Sea which bears the name of Gulf of Finland; it stretches 
northward to the borders of Lapland, and is limited, on the west by 
the Gulf of Bothnia and the Isthmus of the Scandinavian Peninsula, 
and on the east by the Russian province of Olonetz, north of St. 
Petersburg. Its area extends over 375,000 square kilométres, and 
its population, which numbered 1,767,191 in 1870, may now have 
risen to 2,000,000. Finland is, therefore, a country considerably 
larger than Italy and the Italian Islands, though its inhabitants are 
less numerous than those of the former Grand-Duchy of Tuscany ; 
being about as many as those of the present kingdom of Wiirtem- 
berg. 

Finland owes its name to the Finns, its oldest colonists, a Mongol 
race which wandered hither from Central Asia, and the descendants 
of which, besides those inhabiting the Grand-Duchy, are still found 
all over the Northern Russian provinces, scattered amongst, yet not 
altogether amalgamated with, the Slavic population of the Empire. 

The Finns, a barbaric people, on their arrival, were indebted for 
the spread of civilisation and Christianity among them to their 
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Scandinavian neighbours, warlike strangers who came in as con- 
querors and remained as rulers (1157-1323). The Swedes settled 
here in great numbers, and formed one nation with the Finns; the 
traces of the union being still discernible in 300,000 to 400,000 
people of pure Scandinavian blood still living in various parts of the 
Grand-Duchy, especially on the sea-coasts. For the possession of 
Finland there were long wars between Sweden and Russia, ending 
with the Treaty of Fredrikshamm, by which Sweden gave up the 
whole of Finland as well as the adjoining Aland Isles. 

This cession took place in 1808, when Alexander I. reigned in 
Russia. This Emperor summoned the States of the conquered terri- 
tory at Borga, and received their oath of allegiance, on his own part 
pledging himself to allow his new subjects the undisturbed posses- 
sion of their religion, their laws, and statutes; in one word, of all the 
rights and privileges they enjoyed under the Swedish Crown. “By 
this act,” the Emperor declared, “ Finland took its place among 
nations,” becoming one with Russia by a compact of personal union, 
as a separate and self-governing State under the title of Grand- 
Duchy. 

Although the rights of Finland as a representative state were 
thus sanctioned by its new Sovereign, and never impugned by his 
successors, there was for more than half a century no convocation of 
the Finland Diet ; the reason being that the Emperor-Grand-Duke 
was under no obligation to call together the States, so long as the 
country could be administered with the existing laws, and without 
the imposition of new taxes. Eventually a modification of some of 
the old statutes, and the solution of important financial questions 
became matters of necessity, and the Emperor Alexander II., not 
wishing to exceed the limits of his power by arbitrary measures, 
resolved to make an appeal to his Finland subjects by a reconvoca- 
tion of the States of the Grand-Duchy. 

This second convocation occurred in 1863, and was held at Hel- 
singfors, which was now the seat of Government. The constitution 
during that Session underwent some improvement. Among the new 
rights acquired by the people was the clause guaranteeing the 
periodical summoning of the Diet after an interval of not more than 
five years. By virtue of this enactment there was a third convoca- 
tion in 1869; a fourth in 1872; and a fifth in the present year. 

The constitution of Finland carries us back to the Middle Ages ; 
being the only form of representative Government in which the 
legislative power resides in four distinct orders or estates, with 
ve'es of equal weight on all matters laid before them for delibera- 
tion. These four estates, of the nobles, clergy, burghers, and 
peasants, meet in separate chambers, and always vote separately, 
though they may at their pleasure hold joint consultations and dis- 
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cussions. In all matters affecting the Statutes or relating to taxes 
or privileges, a unanimous vote of the four orders is alone decisive. 
On all other questions a majority of three is sufficient. 

The first order, that of the nobility, consists of counts, barons, 
and other heads of aristocratic though untitled families. They meet 
in the Palais de la Noblesse, in the hall of which hang their family 
escutcheons, and are under the presidency of the Land Marshal, a 
functionary appointed by the Emperor-Grand-Duke for each Parlia- 
ment. Next comes the order of the clergy, the bishops and the 
representatives of the lower priesthood, with those of the corps enset- 
gnant, the professors of the university and the schoolmasters. The 
burghers follow as the third order, one member elected for every 
six thousand inhabitants of every town or borough; and, last, the 
peasants, returned either by the small landowners or the farmers of 
the Crown lands. In all orders except the nobility every elector is 
also eligible, provided he is twenty-five years old, is not a Government 
official, and belongs to one of the Christian denominations. In each 
of the three lower orders the Speaker is elected. The order of the 
nobles musters from 100 to 150 members; the clergy, 27 to 30; the 
burghers, 30 to 40; the peasants, 48 to 56. 

Although the Constitution of the Grand-Duchy has been for fifty- 
three years in abeyance, and although the Diet is only called 
together every five years, the country has been at no time deprived 
of its privilege of self-government. The only functionary who is not 
a native of Finland is the Governor-General, representative of the 
Emperor and head of the Executive, named by the Crown. The 
present dignitary is General Count von Heyden, a friend of the 
Home Minister, Ignatieff, who had his own reasons for appointing to 
what he deemed a place requiring considerable address and manage- 
ment a man on whose devotion he knew he could rely. The 
Governor is assisted by an Administrative Council, called the Senate, 
and composed of eighteen members, also Crown nominees, but who 
must all be born Finlanders, and who constitute a kind of local 
Ministerial Cabinet. The Governor and Senators communicate with 
the Imperial Cabinet through the agency of a Minister Secretary of 
State for the Affairs of Finland, who resides at St. Petersburg, and 
who, like all his staff of clerks, and indeed all Government officials 
in the Grand-Duchy, must be natives of the Grand-Duchy itself. 

On the 19th of January the well-built and highly civilised town 
of Helsingfors presented a very lively appearance. Its broad 
thoroughfares were crowded at an early hour. On the vast square in 
front of the Senate House, where on ordinary days only a score or so 
of isvoshtchiks, or cab-drivers, are lounging, there was a crush of 
people, through which it required no little determination and strength 
of elbows to make one’s way. The steps of the Senate House were 
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covered with crimson cloth, and before them was drawn up a detach- 
ment of the Finland Guards. Presently there was a forward rush of 
the crowd, followed by a general hush, as a grand personage in a 
cocked hat and gorgeous municipal uniform appeared on the thres- 
hold, attended by two other officials also in splendid attire. The 
foremost man held in his right hand a paper, which he proceeded to 
read with a loud voice, and yet scarcely audible beyond a few ranks 
of that thronging multitude. The reading was followed by a roll of 
drums and a flourish of trumpets. The whole assemblage uncovered 
as the band struck up the notes of the national hymn ; and thus, in 
the name of the Emperor-Grand-Duke, and by his order and pro- 
clamation, the announcement was made that the fifth Legislature of 
the Diet of the Grand-Duchy was to be opened. 

The interval between the 19th and the 24th of January was 
employed by the Chambers in the preliminary work of the verification 
of powers, the election of the Speakers, &c. On the latter day, after 
attending Divine service at the church, the four orders of the Diet 
repaired to the great hall of the Palace for the ceremony of inaugu- 
ration. The galleries were crowded with ladies, who hardly left 
room for the reporters of the local Press. The members of the four 
estates ranged themselves on either side of the throne—the clergy, 
the burghers, and peasants on one side; on the other, the nobles in 
their old-fashioned peers’ robes, agreeably relieving the plain black 
costume of the lower orders facing them. The Governor-General 
stood up on the steps of the throne, having the Senators (his 
Ministers) on his right hand, and on his left a crowd of functionaries, 
civil and military, and among them the Foreign Consuls. The 
Crown Speech was read by his Excellency, after which the Minister 
of Finance laid before the table thirty-two Bills, which were to con- 
stitute the main business of the Session. 

By the terms of the old Charter the Parliamentary initiative rests 
altogether with the Sovereign. The Diet has merely the right of 
petition; it can only solicit the Government to frame and bring in 
such measures as may be deemed expedient; and the rule is that the 
Diet should, in the current Legislature, discuss and agree on the 
measures it would recommend, and present them in the form of 
petitions to the Emperor’s Government. The Government, i.e. the 
Senate, digests and prepares Bills on those measures which are laid 
before the Diet at the opening of the ensuing Legislature, when they 
may be approved or rejected, or receive such amendments as are 
proposed and approved by the Diet. 

Among the Bills that were alluded to in the Crown Speech as 
ready for public discussion in the present Legislature was one con- 
ferring the right of initiative on the Diet as well as on the Executive, 
and another proposing that the reconvocation of the Diet should not 
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be put off for a longer period than three, instead of five, years. The 
first of these measures ought, it is hoped, to enable the Diet to speed 
the work of legislation. The result of the second may eventually be 
the annual meeting of the Diet. 

Both are important steps in the right direction. The Constitution 
of Finland of 1808 was strictly modelled on that then in existence 
in Sweden. But the Swedish Constitution has at various periods 
received important modifications in what is considered a liberal sense. 
Amongst others must be reckoned the institution of two Chambers 
instead of the four estates or orders of the realm. The Finlanders 
complain that their own Charter has remained stationary—indeed, 
that it has been for many years a myth; and that, such as it is, it no 
longer answers the purposes even of the most reasonable modern 
progress. The above-mentioned measures have undoubtedly a ten- 
dency to place the Grand-Duchy in better harmony with the ideas 
of our own time, and might be interpreted as an intention on the 
part of the Russian Government—at least under the late Emperor— 

to deal largely and benignantly with the Finlanders, whatever policy 
it might deem advisable to adopt towards the other subjects of the 
Empire. 

Besides these Bills which affect the practice, if not the principle, of 
representative government, the Government brought in a variety of 
other Bills of a financial or administrative character. It must be 
borne in mind that, with or without the Diet, the Government in 
Finland has always been, if not liberal, at least strictly national. 
Every branch of the public service, public works, customs, law courts, 
coinage and currency, military and naval departments, schools, the 
Budget, the Debt, &., were always under the management of the 
Senate, and in every respect independent of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. In those days nationality was a word without meaning. The 
Imperial Government, free from anxiety as to the allegiance of its 
Finland subjects, was only too glad to rid itself of the burden of 
administering the Grand-Duchy by allowing it to administer itself. 
But of late, and just as the Czar Alexander II. bethought himself of 
a reconvocation of these States of Finland, which had so long lain 
dormant, a contrary tendency developed itself in the Imperial 
Government, bent on basing its power on a system of the most 
stringent bureaucratic centralisation and Russification. The exten- 
sion of the military establishment and the enlistment of all subjects 
without distinction are innovations which cannot be applied to 
Finland without infringing the liberties guaranteed by the Charter 
of 1809. This allowed the Grand-Duchy a separate military estab- 
lishment, and exempted the Finland regiments from all service 
beyond the boundaries of their own country. The addition to the 
numerical strength of these regiments must needs swell the amount 
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of the Finland War Budget, and the Government Bills to that effect 
are not likely to pass without long and warm debate. 

But besides the Government Bills, the Diet will have to deal with 
its own petitions, which, as we have seen, are Bills in embryo. These 
petitions are referred to committees of the four estates, which 
examine them before they allow them again to come before the 
Diet. Among the most important are a petition for a free Press, 
another for administrative reform, and a third for the reorganisation 
of judicial procedure." 

The working of a constitution even in Russian territory, and under 
the auspices of an Autocrat, depends in a great measure on the 
strength of its Legislature, and this again on its capability of coming 
to an understanding as to what that will should be. Unfortunately 
the Finland Diet and the Finland people are a house divided against 
itself. There are, as we have seen, two nations in the Grand-Duchy. 
There are the Finns, who consider themselves indigenous ; and the 
men of more or less pure Swedish descent, who are looked upon as 
new-comers and almost intruders. These latter, though less than 
one-fourth of the population, in a great measure represent the wealth, 
the industry, and intelligence of the community. There are thus in 
Finland no Finlanders, but only Finns or Swedes. The former call 
themselves the “ National Party,” and cry out “ Finland for the 
Finns.” To keep the two peoples asunder we have that primitive 
cause of all human confusion, the Babel of tongues. The official 
language in the Grand-Duchy, for many years after the Russian 
conquest, was Swedish; for Finnish was an uncouth, unwritten 
language, like so many in Europe, deemed unfit to be an organ of 
civilised thought. With the spread of education, however, that 
dialect received form and development, and was pushed forward with 
such zeal that, by a recent enactment of the Diet, Finnish was raised 
to the same rank as Swedish, and the Grand-Duchy has now two 
official languages ; though Swedish is still, and will perhaps long 
continue to be, the idiom used by men with any pretensions to culture 
and social refinement. , 

The Finns, however, having now a tongue, did not fail to use it 
for practical purposes. They aspire to their full share of the good 
things of the Government, and are apt to look upon every measure 
as “National” which may advance themselves and oust the great- 
grand-children of those who came in with the old Swedish con- 
querors. 

The Swedish party, on the other hand, are weakened by division 
in their own ranks, mustering into a Liberal and a Conservative 
party. The Liberals—a large majority—are disposed to acknowledge 


(1) The last-named petition was introduced by Mr. Montgomery, a distinguished 
jurist of English or Scotch extraction. 
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the justice of the claims of the Finns to be placed on a footing of 
perfect equality with themselves. The Conservatives, (nicknamed 
“Vikings” from the name of the old Norse sea-kings or sea-robbers) 
are ultra-Scandinavians ; men who stick for the status quo, and 
would make no concessions to Finnish aspirations. The ill-feelings 
arising from these dissensions are greatly in the way of the measures 
of real progress on which all parties could otherwise be readily 
brought to agree. These are chiefly perfect freedom of conscience, 
liberty of the Press, yearly Sessions of the Diet, and above all things 
Ministerial responsibility. Thus in the question of a petition for the 
Emancipation of the Jews, the clergy and peasantry are dead against 
the measure ; and one of them even, Mr. Meurlan, referring to the 
old statutes which forbade the residence of the Israelites in the 
Grand-Duchy, petitioned for their wholesale expulsion. And again, 
with respect to a free Press, these same priests and peasants urged 
against it the pretext that it could not, of course, have been included 
among the liberties sanctioned by the original Swedish Charter, as 
that Constitution arose in times when there was little writing and no 
printing. But the real objection must be sought in that jealousy of 
the “ National ” party which is, of course, very strong among the 
clerical and rural members of the Diet. For the Finns are just suffi- 
ciently enlightened to see that all the knowledge that the country can 
boast emanates from Swedish sources; and they perceive that such 
books and papers as they might themselves produce would not for 
many years be a match for those that their Swedish fellow-subjects can 
muster, to say nothing of the auxiliaries which these Swedes would 
in case of need find in the Press of the whole Scandinavian kingdom, 
while they, the Finns, are a mere handful of men, isolated in Europe, 
limited in their means of pleading their own cause, and cut off from 
all the help and sympathy of extraneous advocates. A free Press, 
in their opinion, might be a boon to Finland, but would assuredly 
turn out a bane for the Finns; and they will none of it. 

But these evils are not the worst results which the numerical 
preponderance of the Finnish party would inflict on the country. 
The government of the Grand-Duchy, as we have seen, is and has 
always been in the hands of the Finlanders. In so far as the 
Senators at Helsingfors, the Minister for the Affairs of Finland in 
St. Petersburg, and all their subordinates might be presumed to be 
good patriots, there would be no fear that Finland’s interests could 
be sacrificed. Unfortunately a large majority of these functionaries, 
though Finlanders, were not Finns: they were more-or less educated 
men ; consequently, even if not of Swedish birth or descent, they 
were Swedes by language, and from that mere fact obnoxious as 
aliens, and could hope for no popularity in a Finland which is now 
claimed as the exclusive property of the Finns. 

To abuse the Senate and, in general, the men in office has thus 
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become a habit for that “National” party, whose very name 
seems to designate them as the born champions of their country’s 
independence. Hitherto the very essence of that independence lay 
in the fact that in all matters relating to Finland the Emperor was 
guided by Finland statesmen; by men acquainted with the laws and 
customs of the country, residing in it, and daily reminded of its 
wishes and interests. It might have seemed natural for all good 
men in Finland to support the prestige of the Senate against all 
Russian influence, and to understand that, whatever ground there 
might be for objection to some of the persons or measures of that 
body, there should be no factious or insidious opposition tending to 
weaken the institution itself. 

Unfortunately, the Finnish party, blind to every consideration 
but that of their nationality and language, have systematically 
endeavoured to discredit the Senate, not with the country, where 
open and loyal opposition would be perfectly legitimate, but with 
the authorities of St. Petersburg, where such opposition meets with 
only too much favour of the partisans of autocratic and bureaucratic 
centralisation and Russification. 

Emboldened by this popular hostility, the Emperor and the 
Governor-General have shown their contempt for the Senate, not 
only by listening to the opinion of a small minority of that body, and 
setting aside the vote of the greater number, but even in some 
instances by yielding to the secret suggestions of unofficial advisers, 
and introducing motu proprio measures of importance—such as the 
scheme for a Reform of Popular Education—without consulting either 
the Senate or the Minister for the Affairs of Finland in St. Peters- 
burg—a course which, if persevered in, would soon put an end to 
the constitutionalism of the Grand-Duchy, yet which receives the 
applause of the so-called National party. But, surely, even if the 
vote ef the majority of the Senate were objectionable, as its opponents 
contend, it would be an insane and suicidal policy to encourage a 
mode of proceeding which may at any moment be turned against 
themselves, and which establishes, if not an illegal, at least a most 
decidedly unconstitutional precedent. 

In their hostility to the Senate, however, the National party is 
at no loss for specious political arguments. ‘The Senate,” they 
reason, “is merely a consultative body, only responsible to the 
absolute power by which it was created ; and though it may have 
been of use during the long eclipse of the country’s constitutional 
liberties, it has no longer any right to exist, now that Finland has 
won back her titles to a representative Government. Where a 
Diet sits, a Senate becomes a mere Council of State—the fifth wheel 
in the chariot. What the country wants,” they contend, “is not a 
Senate, but a responsible Ministry.” 

The demand may seem reasonable, and so does that of a free Press, 
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and perhaps that of two Chambers as in Sweden, or one Chamber as 
in Norway, or of a democratic rule based on universal suffrage as in 
France. But politicians in Finland should bear in mind that peti- 
tions in that sense would have to be submitted to the Imperial 
Government, and, from what is known of the character of the new 
Czar and of the views of his chief adviser, one cannot augur much 
success to any movement tending to strengthen the principle of 
autonomy or Home Rule, or to extend popular franchises; and the 
Finlanders must not expect that such boons may be vouchsafed to 
them till such time as it may seem safe to the Central Government 
to grant something of the same value to all other parts of the 
Empire—and that will not be in a hurry. The restoration of Fin- 
land to the enjoyment of her constitutional forms was the act of the 
late Emperor, who, in this measure, as in that of the emancipation of 
the serfs, and of the institution of the Zemstvo or Municipal and Pro- 
vincial Councils, only consulted his benevolent instincts, and ventured 
into a path of liberal concessions from which he too late attempted 
to retrace his steps. By the precipitancy of the earlier and the 
hesitancy and inconsistency of the later years of his reign, Alex- 
ander II. drew upon himself the fate to which he succumbed. The 
Government of his successor seems now to be guided by terror, and 
bent on wholesale terrorising reaction. Nothing that does not tend 
to centralisation, to Russification, is likely to find favour with the 
powers at St. Petersburg. They have not touched the Constitution of 
Finland ; they have not countermanded the Convocation of the Diet ; 
they dared not too glaringly interfere with the arrangement made in 
the late reign. It behoves the Finlanders to be thankful even for 
such small me¢rcies, and await better opportunities of asking for more. 
The wind that blows from the east is by no means favourable to the 
enlargement of popular or national institutions. ‘ Vos Constitu- 
tionem habetis ; servate illam.” It is the dog-Latin advice of the old 
Austrian Emperor Francis I. to the Hungarians, and it may fit the 
Finlanders. The Finland Constitution, clumsy and antiquated as it 
may seem, is so great and marvellous a phenomenon, existing, as it 
does, under the upas shadow of Russian autocracy, that it would be 
madness to run the risk of marring in any rash attempt to mend 
it. 

Nor is it quite clear that the Constitution of Finland, as it is, is 
not the one that best suits the Finlanders. They have before them 
the example of more than one country in which democracy has been 
allowed to run mad—countries where it is too often rather the 
noisier than the wiser party that has the upper hand.. And if 
that be the case where the nation is one, and the only evil to be con- 
tended with is the “war of classes,” what would it be in Finland, 
where, as we have seen, besides the jealousies and animosities 
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between the different social ranks, the population is divided into two 
unequal races, where nearly all the wealth and education, the 
capacity and practice of governing are on the one side, and the other 
has nothing to justify its claims toa share of public affairs except the 
mere brute force of numerical superiority ? 

There is already as much liberty and equality in Finland as may 
be productive of any good. Finland is a poor country, a wilderness 
of lakes and swamps, of woods and rocks, where none but its sober 
and simple as well as hardy, brave, and patient race could manage to 
exist. The land is not of much value; vast tracts of it belong to the 
State, and are let on long leases to Crown farmers, the “ peasants,” 
who constitute the fourth order of the State, and who contrive to 
live on their holdings as comfortably as the severity of the climate 
will allow. On the other hand, the great landowners, or nobles, 
are rapidly sinking from their high estate; so rapidly that their 
representatives in the Diet, who were 154 in 1863, and 124 in 1869, 
had dwindled to 110 in 1874, owing either to the extinction or decline 
of their families, or more probably to their sense of the falling off of 
their influence and importance. 

Had the “ National” and “ Liberal” parties their own way, it 
might perhaps not be long ere the burghers and peasants turned out 
the nobility and clergy, and proclaimed themselves the Tiers Etat, 
calling for a Constituent Assembly. And yet there was something 
respectable in that old system of estates or orders, which, instead of 
merely counting heads, endeavoured to reconcile interests by balancing 
powers, and, while acknowledging the natural and artificial distine- 
tions of the various social ranks, aimed at an equitable definition 
and protection of the rights and interests of them all. It is in’ that 
respect that it may be desirable that the Finland Constitution should 
abide ; and it would be well if the civilised world were to become 
better acquainted with its forms, and take a greater interest in its 
deliberations, in the hope that the influence of public opinion should, 
on the one hand, discountenance the designs of the centralising and 
Russifying politicians of St. Petersburg; on the other, restrain the 
impatience of the extreme “National” or “ Liberal” parties at 
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UNNATURAL CHILDREN. 


Ir a gardener were to let his young seedlings and cuttings lie crowded 
and neglected in a damp, dark corner of his grounds until they 
were past all hope, and were then to nurse them with great care and 
at great expense, and finally produced a number of hopelessly weak 
and drooping plants, he would be thought unfit for his work, what- 
ever care and labour he might give to it. But this is exactly what we 
do with our poor children, most precious national plants—those who 
have most need of physical strength, and of whose physical strength 
the nation has especial need. 

The number of men, women, and children, who spend a great part 
of their lives av our hospitals is very large, even when we exclude all 
those driven there by accidents. The amount of illness in our poorer 
neighbours might well appal us. But itis too familiar, and we know 
it only in part: so we rejoice when we hear that so many thousand © 
“cases” have been attended to at this or that hospital, not 
staying to ask if the “cases” be not as much a national reproach 
as the relief of sickness is a national glory; or to seek by what 
means, if any, this evil could be prevented. 

We account for it readily enough—* London is an unhealthy 
town,” “ Town life is bad for children,” “ Children want fresh air,” 
&c.; and when we have accounted for it we stop. But when a ship 
is wrecked, when a railway accident occurs, when a colliery explosion 
makes a score of widows and a hundred orphans, we ask who is to 
blame and why it was not prevented. We are not satisfied with the 
mere statements of the causes. Yet we are quite content to leave 
the enormous amount of sickness to be diminished slowly by im- 
proved dwellings and sanitary regulations, to allow the future 
strength of the nation, its children, to be wasted so greatly ; to let 
these children grow up into weakness and uselessness, to spend 
what should be their manhood and womanhood in frequenting hos- 
pitals and dispensaries: and we make but feeble efforts to give them 
that physical strength without which they can have but little pleasure 
and be of but little use. 

We provide, at vast cost, hospitals for the sick, and convalescent 
homes to complete their recovery. We appreciate the value of pure 
air, good food, leisure, and freedom from discontent, as means of 
recovery from illness. We spare no money, no care, that can relieve 
sickness ; but we do very little to prevent it. We wait till the poor 
children have lost health before we do anything to preserve it for 
them ; as if we were to let a carriage break down in the street for 
want of repair, and then walk beside it holding it together. The 
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children whose matured strength would be part of the wealth of the 
nation become a burden to it, in most cases from purely avoidable 
causes. In matters of education we recognise this, and we are quite 
clear that it is better to prevent ignorance than to suffer from it ; 
that the mental powers of our children are a national mine of wealth 
that is well worth working. 

But, oddly enough (as it would seem), we have not yet recognised 
this truth with respect to physical strength and bodily health, though 
it may surely be urged that these are of more consequence even than 
mental development. Education conduces to the right use of our 
powers; but if we have not the powers to use, of what use is education ? 

For a long time we were content to let our children get school 
education as they could, and we provided night schools and Sunday 
schools for the children who worked all day, until we recognised the 
cruelty of regarding children simply as workers who had first to 
work with the body for us, and then, when exhausted by labour, 
to work with their minds for themselves. We no longer ask a boy 
to go to a night school and fall asleep over his book, when he should 
be in the open air. We now give him the first claim to his own 
powers, and spare no expense to provide him with the best means of 
school education. i 

But what power of mental development has a half-starved, half- 
naked child? Mind and body are not independent portions of a 
human being. You may indeed have a genius with a delicate and 
frail habitation for the mind, but the great body of London chil- 
dren are not likely to develop into genius even under the most 
favourable conditions, and under present conditions too many must 
owe the imperfect development of their possible mental ability to 
the imperfect development of their bodies. To offer a good educa- 
tion to a half-starved child is to put before it what it cannot absorb 
for want of mental power, and could not make good use of for want 
of physical power. 

Viewed, therefore, simply as a means towards mental education, 
bodily health is essential ; and we may ask, how are poor London 
children to get it? Scarcely in London at present. Fresh air, abun- 
dant food, and freedom, are essential to full bodily development, and 
though money can buy the food, even in London, it cannot buy the 
air and the freedom. Even parks will not give these fully, and 
children have to go to the parks, and for all but those very close to 
them this is almost a prohibition to the very poor. It would seem 
that for the proper development of a poor child’s body, some escape 
from London is essential, that at least a part of every child’s life 
must be spent in the open country. Doubtless by a vast expenditure 
of money we could provide even London children with all proper 
bodily food at home. But even then we should find we had not 
reached the end of the problem. 

uu2 
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Let it be supposed that, by means of improved dwellings, healthy 
schoolrooms, and proper playgrounds, we have absolutely abolished 
bodily illness in the children of London; that we have no residuum 
of physical weakness to eat like a cancer into the healthy social 
body : have we even now been just to the children? Is it enough to 
give them physical health? Yes, if they are simply machines to 
work for us when they are old enough, though even on this score we 
are unwise in doing no more; for the value of a machine would be 
improved if it could be made intelligent, and the increased value 
would itself increase as the intelligence increased. And surely 
children having no experience of Nature but what they get in towns 
like London cannot hope to develop their full mental powers; and 
they are not merely machines, but members of the nation, sharers ia 
its good and evil, though the poorer they are the more they share 
the evil and the less they share the good. 

But putting aside any good results to themselves, let us consider 
if any good results to the nation from the increased intelligence of its 
. poorest neighbours. We establish school boards and board schools, 
and defend the large expenditure as being really economical, as a 
means of saving a much larger expenditure for prisons and police- 
men, so that we no longer have to argue for school education for 
children : we have already made the teacher something more than 
the intellectual butler of the clergyman and the squire. 

But is school work sufficient for education? In the case of 
children of the rich we know it is not, nor has it ever been supposed 
to be. Surely the poor, who have so little of higher culture at home, 
need a broader schooling, a wider vision, than the stone playground 
and the wooden form; some better knowledge of Nature than the 
engraving of a sheep in a reading-book, or a canary in a cage, a 
geranium on a window-ledge, or a few cattle gasping for fresh air as 
they are driven to the slaughter-house ; to see something more of the 
heavens than a narrow strip of murky sky between two brick walls. 
Viewed simply as part of the education which we agree all 
children, even the poorest, are entitled to, simply as a means of 
making intelligent men and women, quite apart from any good to the 
children themselves, a knowledge of Nature is indispensable to any- 
thing like full development of the mind, if even only in the lowly 
matter of comprehending what is printed in a school reading-book. 

It is, however, hopeless that any improvement in London dwellings 
can overtake the vast accumulation of illness, in great part here- 
ditary ; it is quite certain that children living entirely in London 
can never see much of Nature. Therefore if our poor children are 
to have healthy minds and healthy bodies, it is essential that for 
some time at least in each year they must live out of London. Roses 
will not flourish in London, neither will children. If we think as 
much of our children as of our racehorses or our hounds, we shall 
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ask what they want, not simply tinker at a vast social evil with 
only the most imperfect remedies of hospitals and dispensaries. 

The large amounts spent on our school boards and our board 
schools, the willingness with which such large sums are provided, 
show that it is not a question of expense—that the nation does not 
grudge the money required for its children. The vast sums volun- 
tarily provided for relief of distress show how readily money will be 
found for any good purpose. It is only very recently we have 
realised that the prevention of ignorance is better than its partial 
cure ; that childhood belongs to children, not to the world; that it 
is a period of intellectual development, not a period of labour for 
others: we have not yet realised that this is as true of the body as of 
the mind—even truer, for ignorance can always be removed by 
labour, whereas no thought, no care, no expense, can make a healthy 
body of an unhealthy one. Whatever is urged for the training of 
our children’s minds applies with greater force to the nourishment of 
their bodies. 

To point out and dilate on incurable evils is only waste of time. It 
is useless to dilate to a shipwrecked sailor starving on a desert rock 
on the evils of hunger as affecting the health, or the evils of despon- 
dency as affecting the mind. But it might be useful to point out to 
the sailor just starting from port, and while there is time for repairs, 
anything that might lead towards shipwreck. To speak of the suf- 
fering of children is only uselessly to harrow our feelings if their 
sufferings be inevitable. Are they inevitable? What doI propose 
as preventives ? 

Not that children of the poor should be brought up by the State. 
If it could be done, it would do them great harm in depriving them 
ef the home life which is so invaluable to children. There are some 
homes utterly unworthy the name, mere dens; but these are few in 
proportion, and I am pleading for all the children of London who are 
ill from preventible causes. Not that the poor should be taught that 
their children’s health is not their concern; that lesson is taught 
already quite enough. Not that the children should be sent to large 
barrack-like schools, which would be country life only in name. 

Not an increased expenditure, but a wiser, as a school rate is better 
than a prison rate. Not any formal change of any kind. Home life 
is the most precious form of education for children, and all I ask is 
that the waste food, the waste space, the waste beauty, of the country 
shall be used for the poor town children, to supplement, not to dis- 
place, their own home life in their poor town dwellings. In the country 
houses of our wealthy people there is food, and beauty, and space 
enough wasted to provide for all the poor children even of a town 
like London. Only those who know the extent of this waste, often 
unconscious, always undesired, can realise what a grievous loss it is. 
We might ask, Why are our children hungry? and reply, Because 
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their food is thrown to the dogs. We might ask, Why are they cold 
and half-clothed ? and reply, Because some waste what they need. 
There is food and clothing enough in the world for all, and it does not 
require communism or socialism, still less spoliation or plunder, to 
give back to the poor what is now wasted by the rich. It wants only 
kindness and thought, much more than money. 

Mere permission for the children of the poor to play in the back 
yards of country mansions, to eat the food now simply wasted, 
would be a step towards this restitution—for to my thinking it would 
be restitution. But much more than this can be done without open- 
ing one’s purse. The children can be in some kind adopted as be- 
longing to the place—may be taught to feel in some sense at home. 
A small colony of London poor children would look as well as a 
kennel of dogs, and cost much less; would give as much pleasure 
and enjoy life as much. 

I am not asking rich people to deny themselves any pleasure, any 
extravagance even: I only ask them to let the children of the poor 
. have what they do not want and do not use, and yet what is reserved 
for their use and wasted because they do not use it; to let these 
children have what they alone can give and what they can give 
without any self-denial. 

But there are many who are willing to give more liberally than 
this; to give, not of their waste (for such people have none), but of 
their time, their labour, their care, as well as their money; to take 
these poor children into their homes as guests, not as mere squatters. 

Nor am I desiring to speak of my own work in this direction. 
That I have for some years been able to do something for poor town 
children is my only justification for venturing to speak of their needs 
and their natures; but I speak of this only that I may be seen to 
have some basis for my arguments besides theory. Any who desire 
to know how easily, how cheaply, and with what great pleasure, such 
work may be done, can come (by appointment) to my house, a private 
dwelling, at Horsfrith Park, Ingatestone. Here my object is to speak 
of the whole body of poor London children, whose needs are far 
beyond the means of any one or two, but are very small as compared 
with the power of the nation to supply them. 

Suppose it cost £20 yearly for each child to have the best bodily 
as well as the best mental training, would it not be worth while, 
simply as a question of money, to incur that expenditure? The 
nation would exchange weakness for strength, sickness for health ; 
and these things have a very appreciable money value. There isa 
vast number of people unable from physical weakness to do really 
good work ; and it would be worth a large expenditure to convert 
these into sturdy workers able to do the State good service. This 
estimate of £20 assumes that the whole expenditure would be 
additional, and that the parents can bear no part of it. 
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But the whole cost is not required except in the case of actual 
paupers; a quarter the cost, £5 yearly, would in most cases suffice, 
and the gain would, probably, be more than this merely in actual 
expenditure for relief of sickness. All that is wanted is that each 
child shall have, according to its need, a few weeks or months of 
rural life, of good food and enough of it; the parents may fairly 
be expected to pay, each according to power, towards the cost. But 
the beginning should be made with the very poorest above the actual 
paupers (who are already provided for), and not with those best able 
to pay. 

Commercially, the account would stand :— 

On ONE SIDE. ON THE OTHER. 


The cost of giving a child The saving of the money now 
plenty of food and a country spent in relieving preventible 
home. Say, an average of £10 sickness, say, £10 yearly for 25 
Seige... ws. S| year CC. o 0 « ae 

The increased labour done, i.e. 
| the amount now lost through ill- 
| ness, say £10 yearly for 25. years £250 
Increase of value of labour of 
healthy man over labour of un- 
healthy man, £10 siginety for 25 
7c us «for 


If these estimates be at all equitable the care es our children would 
seem to be a good investment, and a very large margin can be 


allowed without there being a probability of a loss. 
Morally, what is the account ?— 


On ONE SIDE. | ON THE OTHER. 


The danger of pauperising the whole | The improvement of the morals 
body of poor people by relieving them | arising from healthy bodies. The gain 


of the responsibility of their children. | in pleasure from health. 


The first is a matter not to be ignored or even lightly estimated, 
but we do ignore it in the case of curing illness. Why is it more im- 
portant to be considered in its prevention? And as each generation 
became more healthy, there would be less need of this pauperisation 
and more strength of mind to resist its evil influence. The factors 
in this calculation have, to a certain extent, a money value, but it is 
quite impracticable to estimate it. 

Mentally, what is the account ?— 

On ONE SIDE. ON THE OTHER. 

Nothing. Healthy minds as compared with 

morbid ones. 

Here again money values cannot be even estimated, but in this 
case there will probably be little dispute that one side of the account 
is wholly good as far as it goes. It is not a balance of advantage, 
but a positive good against which there is nothing on the other side. 

I give a few very brief statements of some of the very many 
children who have been my guests during the last five years, pur- 
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posely omitting all mention of lameness, cripples, &c., because I am 
appealing to reason, not to feeling; to judgment, not to charity. 
For this reason I have left out all mention of the very poor. 


‘I am twelve years old. I have been to a hospital at intervals for four 
years. My father is bedridden, my mother works at mangling and keeps the 
church clean, but is often ill and has to go to the hospital. We live in a back 
parlour. I have never seen the sea or the fields.” 


“My father is a porter in the Borough Market. We live in a back garret 
close by. I play in the street with the other girls. My motheris dead. I go 
to school and often get tired.” 


‘*My sister and myself go to school in Seven Dials ; we live in the next street. 
My father works in a shop and my mother goes to the hospital. I have to go 
sometimes. We play in the streets, but once we went to the country for a 
fortnight. We could not play there and cried to go home. We liked it after- 
wards when we got used to it, and wanted to stay, but other children wanted 

- our place and we had to go home. We want to go again this year.” 


‘*T am fourteen years old. I work in a sewing-room all day, and my back 
aches dreadfully. I earn 3s. a week, and have to find my own needles and 
. thread. Iam very tired at night, and my head is very bad.” 


‘*Tam eleven years old. My father isa painter and goes to the hospital ; 
my mother goes there too. My sister goes every Tuesday, and I went last 
week. The doctor says we want fresh air and more to eat.” 


‘Tam ten years old. My head aches every day after dinner. I go to the 
hospital, and the doctor says I am not to go to school.” 


I also append a brief account of the childhood of one not altogether 
unknown in London, who considers his life a failure because it did 
not really begin till he was five-and-twenty. 


‘Born fifty years ago in the very heart of London, I spent my boyhood 
and developed into manhood in the same neighbourhood, living in the 
same house, playing in the same street, working in the same shop, sleeping in 
the same bed ; without any experience of rural life, any knowledge of any life 
but that of town. 

‘‘ Of my early life I remember scarce anything. Ihave a faint mental image 
of my mother, who died when I was but ten ; but my childish life was so dull, 
so monotonous, so entirely uneventful, that it has left none but the faintest 
memories. Ican remember playing at church on a large table, with a stool 
for a pulpit, and we left off because we came to the conclusion that it was 
somehow a violation of the second commandment. I can remember having 
the nightmare for the first time, and the joy with which I recognised the voice 
of my father and mother when I awakened, and also having a small medal at 
the accession of Queen Victoria, when I was about six; and this sums up my 
life-memories to the age of ten. 

‘‘From ten to fifteen my life was spent under the care of a grandmother 
and an aunt, and during that time I developed my love of reading, which gave 
me some escape from the dreariness of my everyday life. Even before ten I 
was put to work in a desultory aimless kind of way, being called on to run of 
errands, sort out the nail box, sweep up the shop, mind the door, &c. The 
errands I liked for the sake of the variety of scene, and I always read going 
along the street; the nail-sorting I liked, for I liked order and arrangement; the 
sweeping up and dusting I didn’t mind, for I liked tidiness; but the door-mind- 
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ing was dreadful. The shop had most of its stock outside, and thieves often 
reduced the amount of this; so that a boy, usually myself, had to stand or sit 
at the door as a guard, and in the winter this was fearful work, from tea-time 
up to eight, nine, or ten o’clock, in rain or snow. I suffered much from cold 
and even more from despondency. I was not hard-worked, I was well treated, 
we had a large house all our own and always abundance of food; but my life 
was so dull, so unvarying, so utterly wanting in interest, that I was almost 
weary of life and, except in reading, knew not what real pleasure was. I was 
always provided with books; in every pocket was a Family Herald, a London 
Journal, or a Reynolds’ Miscellany ; beneath my pinafore, fastened precariously 
by my belt, was a volume of Bulwer, or Cooper, or Ainsworth, or it might be of 
Marryat, Mrs. Ratcliff, or Dickens; the first came from my very scanty pocket- 
money, the books from some of the lending libraries in the neighbourhood, all 
of which I soon exhausted, usually reading a volume a day. The bookstalls 
and old bookshops were also forced into service; I would stand for an hour 
reading an old book, and sometimes read big books through in daily instalments 
in this way. One shopkeeper was obliged to protest, but he did it kindly, 
* You know, my boy, we sell books, and people can’t see them if you stand in 
front of them all day.’ I was very shy, and avoided that shop ever after as if 
it had the plague. 

** In all this fifteen years Isaw nothing of the country except by an excursion 
to Salisbury and back one Sunday in the early days of excursion trains, when 
they were pre-eminently slow and uncomfortable; and then I saw more of 
Londoners than of the country, for the greater part of the day was spent in the 
train. I saw the sea once going with my father in an East Indiaman down 
to Gravesend, where it was expected to stay, but it did not, and we were taken 
off by a fishing boat, and spent part of the night in the boat and the remainder 
on a fish cart coming to Billingsgate, before the days of fish trains. My mind 
was so dulled by long monotony that these adventures were of little value in 
exciting any interest. I was delighted with the novelty, but was afraid to ask 
any questions because I expected to be snubbed, and I was unable to observe 
for myself in any but the vaguest way. I have always been afraid to speak 
to a stranger, or to go down a strange road. 

‘‘The little schooling I had was of little use: its monotony dulled rather 
than excited my mind ; and my weak body was wearied by the long hours and 
the enforced monotony of position. Arithmetic was the only work that 
interested me, and my interest was weakened because I was not allowed to go 
beyond the class, but was always doing what I could do perfectly.” 


“The poor you have always with you.” Unfortunately, yes ; but 
the statement of a fact is not a reason for its existence. I do not 
admit the necessity of poverty. I believe the greater number of 
poor people are poor only because they have never had anything 
like a fair opening in life. "Weak bodies, imperfect education, sordid 
surroundings, all tend to keep alive this evil; let each poor child 
have bodily health and a clear mind, and they will grow up a 
strength, and not a weakness, to the nation. In every library there 
is a pile of old books, in every house a corner full of rubbish, in every 
town a quarter of poor children: let the books be fairly sorted out 
and ranged in order on the shelves, and there is no useless pile left ; 
let the rubbish be fairly brought into the light and it will be found 
most probably only to be good material lying idle and rotting away. 
Let every poor child be brought out of its sordid den and properly 
nourished, and “the poor you have always with you” will soon 
_ Cease to be a truism. ' ExvizaBeTH RossirEr. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Ir is my object in this article to bring together in as small a compass 
as possible such arguments in support of the House of Lords as grow 
naturally out of the circumstances and conditions of English life, and 
are calculated to commend themselves to men of the world and of 
affairs. The subject may carry us sometimes a little farther afield ; 
but the headquarters, the domicile of my argument, will remain 
within those boundaries. The principal suggestions to which I am 
anxious to call attention are as follows: That the House of Lords, 
when said to be opposing itself to the voice of the people,’ is gene- 
rally, if not always, in the discharge of a really popular function ; 
that it is a representative assembly as well as the House of Commons ; 
that the abolition of the Hereditary Chamber, unless followed by 
the confiscation of the property of its members, would still leave 


*- them so powerful that we are bound to believe that those who 


demand the first must also contemplate the second; and, finally, 
that the destruction of the social influence of the aristocracy, with 
which we thus seem to be threatened, would be an evil incomparably 
greater than the one it is intended to remove. 

The first thing to be done in disputations of every kind is to 
try to make ourselves sure of the meaning of the terms which we 
employ; and it will be necessary in this instance to begin with a 
few remarks on the meaning of the word people: not its etymo- 
logical or historical meaning, but its political and social meaning, 
as it is used in clubs, newspapers, and mechanics’ institutes. It is 
a truism to say that it is a word used with great ambiguity, sometimes 
to mean one thing, and sometimes another, and that considerable 
confusion of ideas is the necessary consequence. It is sometimes 
coextensive with the word nation: we use the term the English 
people or the English nation indifferently. Sometimes, though more 
rarely, it seems to mean all classes, except the titled aristocracy ; 
though it can never with safety be used in this sense in England, 
where the aristocracy and the rest of the nation are so closely inter- 
mingled with each other. Finally, it is used to denote the great 
body of the working classes, including, perhaps, the lower stratum of 
the lower middle class: all those who either live by manual labour 
or by occupations raising them little above the level of those who do. 

Now surely when we are speaking of representative government, 
of a people which lives under representative institutions, one would 


(1) This article was in the printer’s hands before the delivery of Lord Salisbury’s 


speech at Liverpool on the 13th of April, in which he says much the same as I have 
said, pp. 628—631. 
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naturally suppose that the word people was to be used in the first 
of these significations, in the sense, that is, of the whole nation, and 
if it is, then the assertion that the House of Lords in disagreeing 
with the House of Commons is “ setting itself against the declared 
will of the people,” is seen to be nonsense. If representative 
institutions represent the whole nation, the House of Lords is part 
of that representation, and its disagreement with the Commons 
is no more to be described as an opposition to the declared will 
of the people, than is the disagreement of the minority with the 
majority in the House of Commons itself. If, however, we take 
the word people in the third sense we have assigned to it, and 
adopt the proposition that representative institutions mean institu- 
tions which represent the people according to that definition of it, 
the logical conclusion from this premise undoubtedly is that the 
people are entitled to the whole representation. We might, and we 
should, find it exceedingly difficult to determine for electoral pur- 
poses where the people ended and other classes begun. But we 
clearly ought to make the attempt. If Parliament is to represent 
the people in this sense of the word, let us have no nonsense about 
it. Let us find out who the people are, and then honestly hand 
over the representation of the country to them. 

And this last, be it remembered, is the sense in which the word 
actually is used by those who tell us that the present House of 
Commons, the most Liberal which has ever existed, is out of 
harmony’ with “the people.” The assertion may not be true: that 
is nothing to the present purpose: what is meant is, that a House 
of Commons which is able to contradict the supposed will of the 
working classes does not represent the people. That, we say, is the 
theory. And it is evident that if it is to be acted on, the House of 
Commons must not only be reformed, but revolutionised. If it is to 
represent the working classes, and reflect only their convictions and 
opinions, the working classes must be the only electors. The people 
would then govern the nation on an intelligible principle: whether 
the principle could rightly be called self-government or not is 
another question. But it would be an intelligible system, and we 
should no longer be at cross purposes in discussing popular govern- 
ment and popular rights. We should no longer have a House of 
Commons “ out of harmony with the people.” 

If the statement that the House of Lords is part of the represen- 
tation of the country be called in question, I repeat that it is so, and 
in more senses than one. It represents the landed interest in its 
widest and most popular signification, which, without it, would be 
swamped in the House of Commons. It represents the Liberal pro- 
fessions more adequately than the House of Commons, and it repre- 


(1) i.e. Mr. Bradlaugh, Standard, March 10th. 
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sents something more too, which, if I mistake not, is almost as 
dear to the English nation as their material interests. It represents 
history and tradition ; a chain of sentiments, sympathies, and associa- 
tions which still possess a powerful hold upon the English mind, 
and constitute half its conservatism, which form a link between the 
past and the present, and make England and Englishmen what they 
both are. And here, perhaps, it may be necessary to point out that 
_ representation is not necessarily elective. Is not the Press repre- 
sentative? Is not the Church representative? What M. Renan’ 
says of monarchy is, as he asserts, equally applicable to aristocracy. 
Discarding the doctrine of Divine Right as a superstitious figment, 
he accepts in its place the principle of historic right as the true 
foundation of monarchy ; a right derived, that is, from great services 
performed, and transmissible from father to son as long as the 
dynasty retains any of its original vitality. When that fuils it will 
have to be replaced by another, which acquires in its turn, by the 
performance of the same great public service, the same rights as its 
predecessors. These rights are shared by the nobility, who, together 
with the sovereign, have created the State and the Realm, and, in 
common with him, are its historic representatives. The House of 
Lords, moreover, represents prescription, so dear to the heart of 
Edmund Burke ; it represents the hereditary principle, if not the 
best, at least one of the best guarantees for that permanence of social 
conditions, the “confirmed tranquillity ” of Wordsworth, which, say 
what men will, is one of the most potent elements of human happi- 
ness ; it represents, under the Crown, whatever of august or venerable 
is still left in our political constitution—whatever, in short, appeals 
to the imagination, that power by which mankind are more easily 
and more benignantly governed than by any other human agency. 
There is also another and more practical point of view from which 
the House of Lords appears in a representative capacity. Nearly 


forty years ago, in addressing his constituents at Shrewsbury, Lord 
Beaconsfield said :— 


‘* What do you think, gentlemen, makes the people of England submit to 
have their fortunes, or it may be their lives, decided by the votes of such 
men as the Earl of Powis and Lord Forester, and other persons like them in 
this country? Is it because they are individuals against whom no fault has 
ever been heard, for any single or isolated act, that you leave your characters 
and your fortunes to be decided by them? Not at all; but it is the great 
sympathy which proceeds from the fact that they have some stake in the realm, 
and which makes every one feel these men have Shropshire at their back. 
Why, they represent Shropshire as much as I represent Shrewsbury. They 
are as much the representatives of Shropshire in the House of Lords as their 
sons, nephews, or friends may be the representatives of constituencies in the 
House of Commons ; and it is because there is throughout our constitution, as 
it were, a territorial bias, that there exists throughout the country a similar 


_ (1) “ Reforme intellectuelle et morale de la France,” p. 68, &c. &c. 
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bond of sympathy. Two members are not sent up toa distant city, three 
hundred miles from the constituency they represent, for no purpose; on the 
contrary, we all feel that the members sent up represent the property, and by 
the property I mean the traditional rights and duties of the property, of this 
couutry.” 

This is perfectly true; it is an undoubted fact, which any one 
acquainted with English rural life will recognise at once, that the 
inhabitants of the English counties conceive themselves to be repre- 
sented by the titled as well as by the untitled owners of property 
who sit in the High Court of Parliament. A Leicestershire man 
considers himself represented by the Duke of Rutland, a Gloucester- 
shire man by the Duke of Beaufort, a Bedfordshire man by the Duke 
of Bedford, almost, if not quite, as fully as by the knights of the 
shire whose place is in the Lower House. Nor is this a mere senti- 
ment. In many respects local interests’ are better cared for in the 
House of Lords than they are in the House of Commons. Take the 
private bill legislation of the House of Lords, which concerns the 
happiness and prosperity of millions; ask any counsel who has 
practised before both which is the more efficient tribunal, a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords or a committee of the House of 
Commons, and he will tell you, without pause, that there is hardly 
any comparison between the two—that the former is composed of 
men inured to business from their youth, accustomed to examine 
documents and to listen to complicated statements, and knowing the 
class of questions which it is necessary to ask in order to arrive at 
the truth; whereas the latter is often just the reverse of all this, 
seldom or never containing a majority of such men, while the other 
is entirely composed of them. An assembly of men of whom almost 
every one has twenty thousand a year has a guarantee for business 
talents than which a better could hardly be discovered. Finally, it 
represents the professions more effectively than they could ever be 
represented in the House of Commons. The law lords, the bishops, 
and the men who have been ennobled for military and naval ser- 
vices are the picked men of their professions, and constitute such a 
council of state as could hardly be got together in any other way. 
Many of these men have no popular talents, little or no local 
influence, and comparatively small private fortunes. How could 
they be sure of seats in the House of Commons ? . 

To sum up, then: either the voice of the House of Lords, as 
well as the voice of the House of Commons, is a part of the voice of 
the people, or we must limit the word people to an extent which 


(1) It is not meant, of course, that in committees of the House of Lords members are 
appointed on account of their connection with the ‘locality to whieh the business of the 
committee relates. On the contrary, such connection is considered a sufficient reason 
for not appointing them. But take local interests asa ae they are better served 
by the Upper House than by the Lower. 
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neither theory nor practice seems to justify, and which would land 
us in conclusions of the most embarrassing, not to say intolerable, 
character. In the second place, it seems capable of demonstration 
that the House of Lords is a representative institution, sitting where 
it does for the sake of many important public interests besides its 
own, and the embodiment of national ideas, which, in this the very 
age of ideas, should be no mean title to our respect. We must now 
proceed to another branch of the discussion. 

Let us, in accordance with our second definition of the word 
people, assume that it means the whole mass of the population below 
the House of Lords, every one, in fact, under the degree of a Baron, 
and that such is the people to whose declared will the House of 
Lords opposes itself as often as it contradicts the House of Commons. 
Suppose, then, that in order to avert these collisions we simply 
suppress the House of Lords, and leave everything else as it is. 
What is the question which now immediately succeeds? It is 
this—What is to become of them? Are they to be excluded from 
public life altogether, or are they to be allowed to sit in the 
House of Commons, and to become for that purpose a part of the 
people? Onthe former hypothesis, how is their exclusion to be 
justified ? On what principle could we cut off from all share in the 
management of the national affairs a body of men confessedly the 
flower of the nation, whether we regard their brains, their culture, 
their property, their extended knowledge of the world, or their 
early initiation into the practical business of life? With what face 
could we meet posterity after having robbed them of this inestim- 
able element of greatness in the government of our common 
country ? The madness of Atys would be nothing to the madness 
of England were she in a fit of frenzy to deprive herself of the 
services of an order famous through the whole world for the wisdom, 
energy, and patriotism which it has exhibited for years; to which we 
are indebted for our liberties in the past, and which may yet pre- 
serve them in the future ; and which in our own generation has dis- 
played on many great public questions a statesmanship, a breadth of 
view, and a loftiness of tone, confessedly not to be found in the 
House of Commons. Shall England, the mother of Parliamentary 
eloquence, just when all men are lamenting its decline, destroy the 
only stage on which it still lingers, where some faint echoes of the 
past may still be heard to tell us of its noonday glory, and bid us 
not despair of morning ? 

But suppose the thing done: suppose we did actually declare that 
the Peers of England should no longer sit either in their own House, 
or any other: in that case we must allow them to have votes for 
members of the House of Commons. If we disestablish them, we 
must at least enfranchise them. This would be inevitable. They 
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could not be the only class in the country, possessed of enormous 
property and bearing enormous public burdens, who possessed no 
voice in the representation. But the moment you give a Peera 
vote you relieve him from the obligation not to use his influence at 
elections. And consider what that influence would be? Imagine a 
Duke of Bedford, or a Duke of Westminster, canvassing in person a 
metropolitan borough! Imagine his social influence! Let us picture 
to ourselves the whole body of the nobility free to exercise all the 
means at their disposal, personal, social, or territorial, to turn the 
scale at an election. Can anybody doubt the result? Would not 
the Radicals cry out that, after all, these men had been safer where 
they were ? 

If, on the other hand, we did see the folly and injustice of exclud- 
ing the English nobility from all share in the government of the 
country, and allowed them to take their chance with other men of 
being returned to the House of Commons, the power and influence 
of which we have already spoken would, of course, be quadrupled. 
They would bring far greater strength to Conservatism than they 
are capable of imparting to it now. According to the present 
arrangement, the Conservative power of the country is cut in two. 
Then it would be united. Now it can be beaten in detail. Then it 
could not. Now the Conservative Peers often shrink from acting on 
their principles for fear of a collision with the Commons. Then 
they would not. All that we have said of the influence which a 
Peer could exercise in favour of candidates at elections would be 
doubly true when the Peer was the candidate himself. The 
“interest ” which certain great families still possess is, no doubt, a 
most effective weapon. But add to this the direct and immediate 
influence of a great territorial magnate, the effect of his own pre- 
sence and personal solicitations on the minds of neighbours and 
dependents, and we have a power in operation irresistible, except by 
another of the same description. Peers often have what country 
gentlemen have not—large possessions and influence in our great 
towns. Here would be another field for their exertions. In intel- 
lectual ability they need fear no comparison with the Commons; 
and, on the whole, there seems every reason to believe that if the 
House of Commons were thrown open to the Lords, the latter would 
secure a very large proportion of seats in it. The consequence is 
indisputable. Instead of fighting Radicalism at a disadvantage, 
dogged by the odium of privilege, and afraid to strike too hard, 
for fear the sword should shiver in its grasp, aristocracy would then 
meet.its enemy on equal terms, free to use its own strength to the 
uttermost, side by side with its cousins and clansmen, from whom it 
is at present separated, and able to concentrate its whole force on the 
most vulnerable point of its antagonist. It is scarcely too much to 
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say that the admission of Peers to the House of Commons would 
ensure the permanent preponderance of Conservative principles in 
the government of this country as long as Parliament existed. 

The Radicals may say, perhaps, We are not such fools as we look. 
All the influence and property and power that you mention will be 
taken care of. We have no intention of abolishing the House of 
Lords till we have cut the claws of the landowners. By the time we 
have carried our programme through the House of Commons we 
shall have nothing to fear from the aristocracy. That is to say, con- 
fiscation is to precede abolition, instead of following it. But now 
what is the process by which this system of prevenient plunder is to 
be carried out? It is sure to be rejected by the Lords themselves ; 
and then the House is to be abolished. But we fail to see how the 
Radicals are the forwarder for that, unless they could contrive so to 
manage things as to leave time for the carriage of their Land Act 
between the dissolution of the Upper House and the return of a new 
Parliament. But it is barely conceivable that measures of this mag- 
nitude should be completed within so short an interval. For we 
must bear in mind that to cut down the property of the large land- 
owners to the extent required, in order to prevent them from 
exercising the influence on which I have relied, would involve a 
revolution little short, in some respects, of what took place in 
France. And to suppose that this could be accomplished in England 
peaceably, legally, and thoroughly in the course of three or four 
years is almost an outrage on common sense. It certainly does not 
follow that such a thing is impossible. But it is so extremely 
improbable, that the Radicals, we should think, are trusting to 
slower processes to bring about the consummation of their policy. 
Dissolve the House of Lords, they may reason ; divorce the nobility 
from all political and Parliamentary duties; curtail their local 
jurisdiction within the narrowest possible limits, or annul it alto- 
gether; and time will do the rest. The anomaly of a territorial 
aristocracy without corresponding public duties may safely be left 
to work its own destruction. The influence of a Peer will diminish 
every day when he is no longer an hereditary senator or a provin- 
cial administrator. His power of averting a territorial revolution 
may last for a little while after the extinction of his House, but not 
for long. We will chance that; and if our calculations are mis- 
taken, on us be the consequences. 

There is considerable force in this reasoning. There can be no 
doubt that the surest way of ruining any aristocracy is to reduce it 
to enforced idleness. Local duties make resident landlords. Parlia- 
mentary duties make useful public servants. Both alike create’ a 
sense of responsibility. Popular on their own estates, and respected 
by the nation in general, the nobility and gentry have little to fear 
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from any partial discontent or disaffection fomented by a character 
of which England has always been suspicious—the town-bred dema- 
gogue, who knows no more of the system of English rural life than 
the tub on which he stands. But put it in his power to point to a 
large class of men in the possession of great estates, which have 
always hitherto entailed the gratuitous discharge of political and 
social functions, entirely released from their obligations, and doing 
nothing in return for their possessions, and the position of affairs is 
changed. I know it may be said that as nothing is expected of men 
who have inherited large fortunes in personal property or in busi- 
ness, there is no reason why anything more should be expected of 
men who have inherited the land. This is plausible; and perhaps 
the argument might be stated in a form which would also make it 
seem just. But we may say, in a different sense from that in which 
the phrase is commonly used, noblesse oblige. Whether founded in 
fact, or not, an ineradicable belief prevails in the popular mind that 
the tenure of land is part of a political system, and rests on the 
understanding that the holders of it shall be accountable for the per- 
formance of certain specific duties. All property, no doubt, has its 
duties as well as its rights. But personal property was amassed in 
days when this maxim had ceased to be enforced, and was regarded 
only as a moral obligation which it must be left to every man’s con- 
science to recognise or not. The obligations of a great landholder 
are something more than this. There is undoubtedly something in 
the possession of land which confers a dignity on the owner not 
derivable from any other kind of property ; and this comes from two 
sources, the historical associations connected with it, and the actual 
power which it conveys. It is something to occupy a position which 
has come down to us from crusaders and cavaliers; it is something 
to fulfil duties which can be described as follows :— 


‘The position which is happily held as a class by landlords in this country— 
position marked by residence, by personal familiarity, and by sympathy with 
the people among whom they live, by long traditional connection handed on 
from generation to generation, and marked by a constant discharge of duty in 
every form that can be suggested—be it as to the administration of justice, be it 
as to the defence of the country, be it as to the supply of social, or spiritual, or 
moral, or educational wants ; be it for any purpose whatever that is recognised 
as good or beneficial in a civilised society.” * 


On the practical power and influence which such a position carries 
with it it is needless to expatiate ; as it is, also, to point out that it is 
impossible to sever from each other the various attributes of the 
territorial system which Mr. Gladstone here enumerates. They must 
stand or fall together. If we destroy or make impossible this ‘‘ con- 
stant discharge of duty,” the “long traditional connection” will 


(1) Mr. Gladstone; speech on Irish Land Bill, February 17, 1870. 
VOL, XXXI. N.S. xx 
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surely follow in the wake of it. Englishmen know the value of 
landed property by the store which everybody sets upon it. They 
know that there is something which makes it precious over and above 
its material profits; and they feel that this something—may I call it 
the moral value of the land ?—is to be paid for otherwise than in 
money, by the exercise, that is, of all those functions and those virtues 
which the Prime Minister has so felicitously described. The money 
value of the soil may have declined, its pecuniary burdens may have 
increased, it may at present be an “ unprofitable investment” ; but 
what of that? Such considerations as these, deeply as they may 
affect the smaller gentry, are almost sickening in their pettiness 
from the lips of men of large landed fortune. The position of an 
English nobleman at the present day, with an estate suitable to his 
rank, is still one of the most enviable and dignified which the 
civilised world has to show; and one which should make the holder 
of it cheerfully submit to many burdens which, if not absolutely 
equitable, do at all events reconcile the people to the privileges and 
power which he enjoys. In this sense I say noblesse oblige. 

By the extinction of the House of Lords, however, the nobility, 
being deprived of the power of performing one moiety of the duties 
which they have inherited from the past, and by the abridgment of 
their local functions being deprived in a measure of the other, 
would not, it is thought, be long able to retain the rest, and would 
have to listen to the question, “Why cumber they the ground ?” Such 
is one process of reasoning which the Radicals may possibly adopt. 
They may think it impossible that, with all their advantages, the 
Peers could retain their influence if cut off from both Houses of 
Parliament. 

Having examined so far the objection taken to the House of 
Lords that it constantly opposes itself to the declared will of the 
people, and also the probable consequences in which the suppression 
of it would involve us, I should like to take a further step, and 
inquire how far the House of Lords ever really does oppose itself to 
the declared will of the people. That it may postpone the complete 
fulfilment of that will is of course true. But what more can it 
do? And itis clearly in the interest of the people themselves, in 
whatever sense we may use the term, that it should do that much. 

The “ declared will of the people” is a phrase very glibly used : 
and it seems to be taken for granted that the Radical Party is the 
Divinely appointed interpreter of it. We need concern ourselves no 
more with definitions of the word people; for what we are about to 
say will apply as well to one definition as another. And first of all 
it is necessary to point out that the “declared will of the people” 
cannot be the will of the majority of the House of Commons at any 
time existing, or on any point that may arise. First of all, because 
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if it were, the people would never turn out that majority in order to 
replace it by another of a totally different way of thinking. As, 
however, it does do this, it is clear that there does come a time 
when the House of Commons is not in unison with public feeling. 
But we have little need of argument to prove this: for we have 
Mr. Bradlaugh himself declaring that the present House ef Commons, 
with a Liberal majority of a hundred and fifty, is “out of harmony 
with the people.” But at all events, if the Commons are out of 
harmony with the people on one point, they may be on another. 
Disagreement between the two, then, on a single question is enough 
to negative the theory that the House of Lords, in disagreeing with 
the House of Commons, is necessarily opposing “the declared will of 
the people.” We have no right to assume that, in protesting against 
the Irish Committee of the House of Lords, the Commons were more 
“in harmony with the people” than in refusing admission to Mr. 
Bradlaugh. We have some reasons, indeed, for thinking the reverse. 
When the Irish Land Act was under discussion last year, certain 
clauses were allowed to pass on the understanding that the Act 
would be administered in a different spirit from that which has been 
actually exhibited. We say allowed to pass, because enough Liberal 
members were opposed to them to have insured their rejection had 
not these assurances been given. Suppose, then, these assurances 
had not been given, and a majority of the newly returned House of 
Commons, fresh from the scrutiny of the platform, and redolent of 
the soil which gave them birth, had rejected these provisions, would 
they have been opposing ‘the declared will of the people”? If 
they would not have been doing so then, neither can the House of 
Lords be doing so now. If they would have been doing so then, it is 
plain that a majority of the House of Commons can never be taken 
as an infallible exponent of public opinion. If it is not so within 
a year of its election, it is less and less likely to be so with every 
successive year of its existence, giving birth, as it must, to new 
questions, new ideas, and new developments of policy. 

We see, in the second place, by the result of particular 
elections, coming perhaps immediately after the verdict of a general 
election, how uncertain public opinion is, and how dangerous it must 
be to assert at any given moment that such and such is “ the will 
of the people.” Sometimes these bye-elections are the backward roll 
of the billow, sometimes the ebb of the tide. Whois to say which, 
till the knowledge of public opinion has been reduced to a science ? 
During the administration of Lord Palmerston, from 1859 to 1865, 
the Conservatives, who were in a minority at the general election, 
won seat after seat at the bye-elections, till at the next dissolution of 
Parliament the two parties were very nearly equal. Yet these victories 
meant nothing; for the elections of 1865 returned a larger Liberal 
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majority than ever. During the first administration of Mr. Glad- 
stone the same phenomena were exhibited, and this time they meant 
a great deal: a reaction which transferred the majority from the 
Liberals to the Conservatives. During Lord Beaconsfield’s govern- 
ment very few changes occurred; but in this case the steadiness of 
the constituencies afforded no better clue to the real feeling of the 
nation than their fickleness in the days of Lord Palmerston had done 
then. Now, with these facts before us, is it not absurd to talk of the 
House of Lords running counter to the declared will of the people ? 
But what the House of Lords can do, and does do, is to save the 
people, through the action of their nominal representatives, from 
running counter to their own will. The time has gone by when 
the Lords could do more than this, or think of doing more than this. 
But in doing this much they are performing not only a most useful 
and constitutional, but also a truly popular office. 

Ofcourse if the House of Lords, immediately after a general election 
in which an appeal had been made to the people on a particular 
question, threw out a measure sent up to them by the House of 
Commons in accordance with the popular verdict, they would be 
really flying in the face of the declared will of the people. But they 
have never done this since 1831; and there are no signs at present 
that they are likely to do so any more. They did not do so in 1848. 
They did not. do so in 1869. They did not do so in 1870. Since 
the present Government has been in power Ireland has so nearly 
monopolised public attention that people have come to suppose it 
must have occupied a much larger share of it at the last general 
election than, to the best of my memory, it did. I have not read 
through the election speeches of the various members of the 
Ministry, and therefore on this point I am open to correction. But 
I have gone through the Midlothian addresses of Mr. Gladstone in 
the previous October; and nobody would infer from these that 
Ireland was the question of the day, or that if a dissolution was to 
occur within the next six months the appeal to the people would be 
for a ‘mandate ” on the Irish question. I cannot find that the “ will 
of the people” was either sought or declared on this subject during 
the great struggle of 1880. The House of Lords, therefore, had no 
reason to suppose that in rejecting the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill it was resisting the will of the people; nor has anything occurred 
since to convey that impression to the mind of any impartial man. 
It is on questions of this nature that the House must exercise its 
discretion. If it makes a mistake it must take the consequences. 
But it is better that it should misinterpret public opinion a hundred 
times, when by so doing it merely delays a policy which the popular 
judgment would affirm, than that for fear of doing so it should allow 
a single bad measure to pass which the popular judgment would 
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reject. Let us suppose, for instance, that during Lord Beaconsfield’s 
government the Liberals, and not the Conservatives, had been the 
majority in the House of Lords, and that the majority had thrown 
out, let us say, the Elementary Education Bill of 1876, a measure 
which was even passionately resisted at the time by the Liberal 
Party in the House of Commons. Should we have heard anything 
then of the House of Lords running counter to the “ declared will of 
the people?’ No; it would have been said then, and said very justly, 
that the House of Lords was holding over for the consideration of 
another Parliament a measure which had never been fairly before the 
constituencies. And this, in fact, is what the House of Lords does as 
often as it throws out Bills sent up to it by the House of Commons. 
The act is an appeal to the people, insuring them the opportunity 
of fully considering proposals which have not been submitted to 
them before. The Peers may legitimately refuse to be bound by the 
decision of the court below, and carry their case to the supreme 
appellate tribunal—the people of Great Britain. 

It seems to me that so far from this being an anti-popular pro- 
ceeding, it is one eminently calculated to maintain both the liberty 
and the power of the people, and thoroughly in harmony with the 
principle of self-government. It is the only thing, in fact, which 
stands between the people and a septennial dictatorship, and is, 
indeed, as I have elsewhere pointed out, a kind of substitute for 
triennial Parliaments. And Liberals will do well to remember that 
with a Conservative House of Commons they, too, have something 
to hope from a Conservative House of Lords, in which Party 
feeling never runs so high as it does in the Lower House. Had the 
Conservative Party, after the last election, come back, as it was 
generally supposed they would come back, with a small majority, 
the previous action of the House of Lords would almost certainly 
have paved the way for the adoption of the Burials Bill. Supposing 
the Radicals to have their way, they may yet live to exclaim, under 
another Conservative House of Commons, ‘‘ Would to God we had 
the Lords back again!” 

The House of Lords, being filled up by hereditary succession, tes- 
tifies to the political obligations of landed property in the most 
emphatic manner. Its existence amounts to a declaration that the 
possession of a sufficient estate in land carries with it the constitu- 
tional duty of taking a part in the government of the country. 
There is no question of appointment. Every nobleman succeeds 
to these duties as an integral part and parcel of his inheritance. He 
is as much bound to engage in Parliamentary business as to look 
after his farms and woods. Destroy the one inheritance, and it is 
thought that it may be comparatively easy to destroy the other. 
We have still, therefore, to consider whether, if it is desirable to 
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maintain our territorial system for the sake of the House of Lords, 
it may not be equally desirable to maintain the House of Lords for 
the sake of our territorial system. If the latter has claims on our 
support, it will strengthen the case which I have here, however 
feebly, endeavoured to lay before the public in favour of the former. 
The landed interest, which finds its only perfect representation in 
the House of Lords, is a great deal more than either the Peerage or 
the squirearchy. As Lord Beaconsfield pointed out in the speech 
which I have already quoted, it includes the peasantry and the 
farmers in our villages, the population of our agricultural towns, the 
Church, the magistracy, and, indeed, the whole provincial adminis- 
tration of the country—whatever, in fact, either lives by or is con- 
nected with the land. I merely recall this passage for the sake 
of showing what 'a vast number of people are in one way or another 
interested in the conditions and tenure of landed property; and it 
seems that all these ought rightly to be included in what, by a con- 
venient ellipsis, we call the landed interest. And the question I 
would ask is this: whether, if our present system works for the 
benefit of all these classes, it justifies itself or not? To plunge into 
the whole controversy respecting the distribution of the soil, the 
value of peasant proprietors, and the relations between landlord 
and tenant, which now foams and frets on every side of us, is even 
further from my intention than it is from my present thesis. But 
there is a half-way house between those who would keep things as 
they are and those who would completely remodel us on the principle 
of equality, which suggests a remark or two more immediately 
connected with our subject. 

Those reformers. if such there be—for sometimes their presence 
among us is denied—who are for abolishing large estates altogether, 
and leaving no man enough to raise him much above the level of 
his fellows: those who would destroy the character of the land as 
a source of social distinction: have a philosophy of their own, with 
which I shall not on this occasion meddle. We are a long way as 
yet from the acceptance of it: our political climate is against it, and 
many unlikely events must come to pass before it can begin even to 
bud. The patient enthusiast brooding over a bubble has in all ages 
of the world been an object of derision. But such is not my 
estimate of his merits. The self-sacrifice and self-denial which men 
exhibit in pursuit of phantoms would, if devoted to the cause of 
truth, change the face of the world. I would speak with all respect, 
therefore, of those who think that in the principle of territorial 
equality is to be found the philosopher’s stone which would turn all the 
baser metal of society into gold. In this theory there is, at all events, 
@ moral element which I respect. They do sincerely believe that it 
would increase the happiness and virtue of large masses of mankind. 
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But the other class of reformers to which I have referred proceed 
virtually on the very opposite principle, and would eliminate the 
moral element which now distinguishes the tenure of land altogether. 
As these last, however—those, that is, who have nothing to say to 
the size or distribution of estates, but object only to the hereditary 
devolution of them—really have what the others have not, some 
chance of reducing their theories to practice, it is with a view to 
these that the following observations are tendered. 

Our contention is, that if the present system of large estates is to 
be maintained, it is much better that they should be as far as pos- 
sible hereditary. The rolling stone gathers no moss; and property 
which is always changing hands gathers round itself no sentiment. 
Most of my readers are, I hope, acquainted with the beautiful lines 
of Tennyson in which he describes the effect of a stranger taking 
possession of his old home. The old familiar objects—the flower, 
the tree, the brook—shall all remain unnoted and unloved : 

‘* Till from the garden and the wild 
A fresh association blow, 


And year by year the landscape grow 
Familiar to the stranger’s child.” 


For the tree, the flower, and the bush substitute the cottager and 
the farmer: the whole circle of dependents and neighbours linked 
by hereditary ties to the family which owns the soil, by relations of 


immemorial kindliness, and all those social charities which in rural 
life alone is there any opportunity of cultivating: and you have my 
meaning when I speak of the moral value of the hereditary principle. 
As the Laureate has stated it, where a property passes to strangers 
at the death of each successive owner, scarcely has the ‘‘ fresh associa- 
tion ” begun to blow ere it, too, is cut off. And, what is more, the 
temporary owners of such properties will in very many instances be 
men who do not care to cultivate the sentiment. Why should they, 
if their sons and grandsons are not to come after them, and inherit 
the sympathies and affections which themselves have planted? The 
enormous loss which society would experience by the excision of all 
these elements from rural life, who can pretend to estimate? The 
country poor would then become almost as the city poor; if not abso- 
lutely unknown to those on whose property they resided, objects of 
no interest or affection to them, human chattels that passed with the 
estate,and nomore. The poor, in turn, would see only the splendour 
of the rich, and none of their virtues. The sharpness of the contrast 
would be immeasurably aggravated, and I cannot but think that in 
this state of things would lurk a danger to social order infinitely 
more to be deprecated than any of the evils which are so freely 
imputed to feudalism. We have destroyed all, or almost all, the 
old ties between employers and employed in other walks of industry : 
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between master and servant in our own houses; and would it be 
well, I ask, now to do away with the only form of property still left 
which maintains, between the rich and the poor, relations not exclu- 
sively commercial ? 

Of this description of property the House of Lords is par eaced- 
lence the representative; and though it is not meant that the 
existence of an hereditary House of Parliament is essential to the pre- 
servation of it, yet it will hardly be denied that it has a very 
important bearing on it, and that the deliberate abolition of the 
House of Lords would probably be undertaken by a Party whose 
ulterior object was the abolition of the territorial aristocracy. 

If I have said nothing about the reform of the House of Lords, it 
is simply because I have no faith in a reformed House of Lords. In 
the foregoing pages I have answered certain objections to the Par- 
liamentary action of the House of Lords, and I have endeavoured to 
sketch the embarrassments which would await us in dealing with a 
disestablished Peerage. But, to my mind, the principal value of the 
House of Lords is that it is the special embodiment of our ancient 
territorial constitution, with all those benignant influences which the 
present Prime Minister assigns to it. “This fixed and happy 
usage,” says he, in the speech already noticed, “I take to be a just 
relic and true descendant of the feudal system.” And of this fixed 
and happy usage the House of Lords is the centre and mainstay. 1 
have heard of no reform which would not weaken its feudal founda- 
tion, and diminish its capacity for fulfilling this important object. 
Tn securing an appeal to the people on questions not previously sub- 
mitted to them, the House of Lords performs another most useful 
and necessary duty, for by its action in this respect it largely con- 
tributes to the finality of our Parliamentary settlements. For the 
discharge of this duty its independence is above all things essential, 
and I know of no reform which would not tend to curtail its 
independence. The House of Lords is a representative assembly, 
and with the Bishops, the Law Lords, and the military and naval 
Peers, represents the élite of the professions, and enables the Govern- 
ment and the country to have the advice and assistance of a body of 
counsellors not very easily to be matched. If we could have more 
of these without impairing the character of the House as the repre- 
sentative and guardian of the hereditary principle,.it might be well. 
But I presume that we cannot. For its knowledge of business the 
House is pre-eminently distinguished ; and the conclusion seems to be 
that those who are in earnest in talking of the reform of the House 
of Lords, are really contemplating the extinction of all those attri- 
butes through which it represents and preserves the nobler and more 
generous elements of English feudalism. 

The House of Lords, as I have said, represents the ancient political 
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obligations of landed property, and is, at the same time, the pillar of | 
the territorial system from which flow the social benefits so glowingly 
described by the great Liberal statesman of the day. To this it may 
be added that the possession of an hereditary estate gives a man an 
interest in his country which no other kind of property can give. 
There are, no doubt, a few great mercantile establishments which 
have descended in the same family from generation to generation, and 
for which the members of them doubtless feel a kind of attachment 
akin to that which is inspired by territorial patrimonies. But it 
cannot be the same in degree, and where it exists at all is an excep- 
tion comparatively so rare that we hardly need take it into account. 
The owners of personal property can feel no sentiment about shares 
and consols. The owner of a landed estate bought only to be sold 
again can feel no pang at parting with it. All alike could turn 
their property into money, and carry it off to some remote land, 
without the rupture of any tie whatever. But the head of an old 
family estate cannot do this. I am not now referring to entails or 
any legal impediments, but to the moral ties which bind him to it; 
ties more weighty than a thousand settlements; to the poetry of 
antiquity; to the romance of that connection with the past which 
attaches to hereditary properties; to the love which he bears for it 
as the inheritance of his fathers, and the pride which he takes in it 
as the monument of their greatness. I need say nothing of the 
domestic and personal associations which cluster round a property 
of the kind. It is enough that rather than part with it or with the 
position which it gives, rather than see the dignity and prosperity of 
the order with which it connects him impaired or destroyed, there 
is no sacrifice that a man would not make, no privations which he 
would not cheerfully endure, provided they were efficient for the pur- 
pose. A merchant or banker might be as great a man at New York 
as in London. An English nobleman can nowhere be so great as 
in England, and the greatness of England, therefore, can be so 
precious to no one asto him. The patriotism which springs from 
such motives may be called selfishness; but the selfishness of an 
aristocracy may be the salvation of a community, if national in- 
dependence and national greatness be considered worth saving. 
Perhaps they are not; perhaps all such things are idle superstitions, 
invented, as we are told religion was, by an interested class. To 
those who think differently, who are weak enough still to attach any 
value to an old wife’s tale, we dedicate these pages, believing that 
among all shades of politicians such men are to be found, though all 
may not have equally considered the utility of the House of Lords in 
promoting the objects which are dear to them. 
T. E. Kepset. 











WINTERING IN THE SNOW: A STUDY OF THE 
MOUNTAIN AIR CURE. 


Wuen I first visited the Engadine and the Davos Valley in the 
autumn vacation of 1869, the question of the cure of consumption by 
a prolonged residence in these high mountain valleys was just 
beginning to engage the attention of English physicians. The 
wider general question whether consumptive patients generally 
should or should not be sent to elevated situations had already been 
the subject of much discussion, and the evidence in favour of an 
affirmative answer to the question appeared to be unusually strong. 
But the evidence which has been collected on this point tends to 
prove that immunity from consumption does not follow any particular 
level of elevation as had at one time been suggested, and it would 
seem that the mere amount of elevation must be eliminated from the 
discussion. It is admitted that the altitude of immunity from 
phthisis varies in different latitudes, descending in proportion as we 
pass from the equator to the poles. In the tropics it is necessary to 
ascend to an elevation of between 8,500 and 9,000 feet. In the 
Peruvian Andes, for instance, patients are sent to mountain valleys 
reaching an altitude of nearly 10,000 feet. In Mexico they ascend 
to valleys 6,500 and 7,000 feet above the sea-level. On the other 
hand, in the Pyrenees, we are assured that at elevations varying 
from 1,760 feet (Bagnéres de Bigorre) to 4,580 feet (Gavarnie), 
phthisis is equally rare. In Switzerland some localities not more 
than 3,000 feet above the sea appear as free from phthisis as others 
of twice that elevation. In the Black Forest and in the Harz 
Mountains of Germany it is stated that consumption is extremely 
rare at the comparatively moderate height of 1,400 to 2,500 feet ; 
while Dr. Brehmer asserts that in the neighbourhood of Gérbersdorf, 
in Silesia (1,700 feet), he has never seen phthisis amongst the inha- 
bitants. 

These statements seem to point clearly to the conclusion that the 
freedom which any particular locality may appear to enjoy from this 
disease is independent of its mere elevation, and due in part to other 
conditions. This view is further supported by the fact that at 
Andermatt and at Splugen, each about 4,700 feet above the sea, 
phthisis is known to occur, while at Klosters, which is 700 feet lower, 
it is unknown. Moreover, it has long been known that a sea voyage 
is, in some cases, one of the most effectual means at our disposal for 
arresting the progress of phthisis. It would seem, then, that under 


certain conditions, the sea-/evel is as curative of consumption as the 
highest inhabited valleys. 
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One of the conditions common to life during a sea voyage and to 
life in a high mountain valley is the mechanical purity of the air 
that is breathed, and its entire freedom from organic admixture. 
We know that the air of large densely populated cities and towns is 
filled with impurities, both organic and inorganic, and doubtless in 
many localities this floating dust is largely composed of filthy 
putrescent organic matters or infective particles capable, under . 
certain circumstances, of exciting or conveying disease. It is 
amongst those who have to live in the worst parts of this unwhole- 
some town atmosphere that phthisis is most rife and fatal, and there- 
fore to the absence of these impurities in the air of elevated regions, 
as well as in that of the open sea, we may reasonably attribute their 
beneficial influence in preventing or arresting tubercular disease. 

Most of the localities which have been mentioned above as enjoy- 
ing an immunity from tuberculous disease of the lungs are charac- 
terized by a pure and dry atmosphere, a dry subsoil, and a scanty 
population, and it has been shown that in certain favoured localities 
in our own country, where these conditions of dryness of subsoil, thin- 
ness of population, and purity and dryness of the atmosphere do 
exist, there also the occurrence of cases of phthisis is very rare. Too 
much importance must not be attached to the statements made by 
medical men who reside in high and very thinly populated districts— 
such, for example, as the Upper Engadine or the Davos Valley—to 
the effect that cases of consumption are rarely observed there. These 
statements are, no doubt, perfectly true, but what is their value? 
If consumption be a disease engendered by city life, by malaria, 
by overcrowding, by breathing a damp contaminated atmosphere, 
we should expect it to disappear in localities where all these con- 
ditions are reversed. 

It may be interesting to inquire briefly into the nature of the 
evidence upon which reliance is placed to support the view that 
elevated districts are those best suited to phthisical patients. Before 
we were in possession of all the evidence that has been derived from 
the results of the past ten years’ experience at Davos, the strongest 
and the most unequivocal was that derived from the experience of 
medical practitioners resident in the large towns at the base of the 
Peruvian Andes, and in other similar tropical stations. 

In these localities consumption is very rife, and it has long been 
the established mode of treatment there to remove the patients so 
afflicted, as early as possible, to one or other of those sheltered 
valleys at great elevations, which the slopes of the Andes afford in 
abundance. Dr. Archibald Smith, of Lima, was one of the first to 
call the attention of the medical profession to this method of treat- 
ment. He stated the fact that in the Peruvian Andes immunity 
from phthisis was commonly observed at an elevation of between 
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7,500 and 8,500 feet. No plan of treatment could be more rational 
than to remove the consumptive patient from the hot, damp, reeking, 
malarious atmosphere of the densely populated town, in which he 
had been attacked, to the pure, clear, dry, invigorating air of the 
adjacent mountain valleys. There is no need to marvel at the 
efficacy of such a process, nor does it afford any reasonable ground 
for assuming that, in every part of the world, very elevated mountain 
valleys are the best localities for the treatment of phthisical cases. 
It is very well known that, in temperate climates, some moderately 
elevated regions enjoy a greater immunity from tubercular disease 
than others of perhaps twice their altitude. Local conditions other 
than the single one of mere elevation determine the suitability or 
otherwise of each particular district. 

When this discussion first commenced, the advocates of Davos and 
the Upper Engadine as winter sanatoria for consumptive patients, 
who were not so numerous then as they are now, laid much stress on 
the statement that scrofulous disease was unknown amongst the 
natives of the Upper Engadine and of the Davos Valley ; and that 
when the inhabitants of the lower districts of Switzerland became 
affected with scrofula, they were restored to health on migrating to 
these districts. We were further told, that although fatal cases of 
consumption had occurred there, the disease had invariably been 
imported. We had to place against this statement another which was 
also made on the authority of the medical men residing at these 
places, to the effect that deaths from inflammation of the lungs, 
from pleurisy, and from catarrhal fever were common ; and we could 
not help associating this with another admitted fact, namely, that 
consumption is a common sequel in our own country to these inflam- 
matory affections ; and we were then compelled to ask the question, 
would not many of these acute attacks which prove rapidly fatal in 
the Engadine have merged, in a warmer climate, into those chronic 
conditions which are never developed there because of the fatal 
severity of the primary disease ? 

But when we had admitted the full significance of the fact that the 
natives of these localities are free from tubercular disease, it was 
met by another fact, viz. that such was also the case in many parts 
of Europe, at not more than half this elevation, where the population 
was sparse, and the atmosphere dry and pure. Many such places 
are known, and a diligent search would probably discover many 
more. One important fact appeared to come out of the inquiry so far 
as it had at that time advanced, viz. that a moderate elevation of 
1,500 to 3,000 feet was as useful in some parts of the world as an 
altitude of from 7,000 to 10,000 feet in others. 

So long ago as October 16th, 1869, I called attention, in an article 
in the Medical Times and Gasette of that date, to the reputation that 
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Davos was gaining as a winter resort for consumptive patients. St. 
Moritz has hitherto been quite unable to compete with Davos as a 
winter resort. While the number of winter visitors to Davos had 
increased from 70 in the year 1869-70 to 500 in the year 1875-6, 
we find a writer in a daily paper of the latter date stating of St. 
Moritz, ‘‘ No one has had the hardihood to pass the winter either 
there or at the Berinakof, in Samaden, since 1872 until the present 
season, notwithstanding the favourable testimony as to climate, com- 
forts, and amusements of the very few who stayed through that and 
the three preceding winters,” and he very appropriately adds— 

‘‘ Several proprietors of hotels and pensions at St. Moritz advertise that their 
establishments are open the whole year, inspired partly by the success of Davos 
(between the Unter-Engadin and the Prattigau) as a winter residence for con- 
sumptive patients, partly by the well-known inclination of some eminent 
doctors towards a dry-cold in preference to a damp-warm climate in certain 
stages of lung disease. They scarcely seem to realise, however, the extent to 
which provision must be made for delicate patients above the requirements of 
ordinary summer visitors, or even of themselves in winter. Double windows, 
adequate means of heating rooms and passages, carpets, arcades, and loggias 
for exercise in bad weather, indoor amusements, such as billiard-tables and 
pianos—all these the doctor recommending a novel and extreme treatment 


should be able to guarantee. Such provision has, doubtless, materially assisted 
the increasing success of Davos.” 


Writing on the 30th October, he says, “ Already I have expe- 
rienced the novel situation of being unable to sit out in the snow 
because of the heat, the sun’s rays, intensified by the universal 
whiteness, being at times quite overpowering.’ He concludes by 
bearing testimony that the evil reputation the Engadine once had in 
the matter of food is no longer merited, and that the most exacting 
and fastidious need no longer complain against either the quality or 
the cooking of the food. 

Since these letters were written the merits of Davos as a winter 
station have been repeatedly before the public and the medical pro- 
fession ; and the number of winter residents has increased to such an 
extent that one of its most distinguished literary supporters and 
advocates, Mr. J. A. Symonds, writing in the Pall Mall Gazette from 
that place, in January of this year, says— 


‘‘The Nemesis which attends sudden prosperity already hovers over Davos, 
and if the place increases at its present rate the ruin will be as speedy as the 
rise. 

‘‘Four years’ experience has not shaken my belief in the value of a high 
mountain climate for certain classes of pulmonary invalids; though I am bound 
to say that the hopes I entertained and publicly expressed after a few months’ 
residence in Dayos have been considerably damped by what I have since 
observed. At the same time this long experience convinces me that the prin- 
ciples upon which an Alpine cure can be expected have been steadily neglected 
here. When I first knew the place it was a little village, furnished with a few 
hotels for the reception of strangers. The life was primitively simple, the air 
quite pure, the houses far apart and of moderate dimensions. Since then it has 
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rapidly expanded, and the expansion has brought the following bad conse- 
quences :—1. There is now a perceptible cloud of smoke always hanging over 
the valley, shifting with the wind, but not escaping, and thickening the air to 
a considerable extent. This smoke arises mainly, doubtless, from chimneys ; 
but it reminds one of the breath of many hundreds of consumptive patients 
aggregated at close quarters. 2. The houses, which have sprung up like mush- 
rooms, are built with so little attention to the requirements of a sanatorium that 
the main promenade is more than half in shadow. 3. The drainage of the whole 
place is infamous. One portion of the village carries its sewage down into a marsh, 
where it stagnates. Another portion is drained into the stream, which in winter 
is a shallow, open, ice-clogged ditch, exhaling a frozen vapour. To walk by 
the course of this river is now not only disagreeable but dangerous. The largest 
hotel frequented by the English has a horrible effluvium arising from the cess- 
pool beneath its windows. In the largest hotel frequented by the Germans a 
species of low fever has recently declared itself. 4. The social amusements of 
a watering-place have been greatly developed. Dances, concerts, theatres, 
bazaars, private theatricals, picnics, are multiplied. Some entertainments of 
the sort are no doubt not only necessary, but also beneficial. Yet it must be 
remembered that the peculiar severity of Alpine winter, the peculiar conditions 
under which consumptive people meet together here, crowded into rooms arti- 
ficially heated with stoves, render all but the simplest forms of social gathering 
very dangerous.” 

‘*The only way of averting some serious catastrophe from a health-resort 
which has deserved popularity, and the principle of which is excellent—the 
only way of preventing Davos from being converted into an ill-drained, over- 
crowded, gas-lighted centre of cosmopolitan disease and second-rate gaiety —is 
to develop rival places of the same type. The valley of Davos proper, from 
Davyos-Kulm or Wolfgang down to Frauenkirch, may be said to be already 
exhausted for building purposes. This valley is so narrow and so much 
enclosed with mountains that the further development of any one of its hamlets 
is certain to injure the whole neighbourhood. Its torrent is too thin and 
hampered in its course to act asa common conduit-pipe for drainage. Its 
boasted absence of wind causes the addition of smoke from chimneys or of 
exhalations from cesspools to be immediately felt in all parts of the district. 
If Davos is to remain what it calls itself—a Luft-Kur-Ort, or ‘‘ Health resort 
of sun and air” —it must learn rather to contract than to expand. I have 
touched upon some of the obvious dangers which threaten Davos. I might 
have gone into more alarming problems, and have raised the question whether 
the accumulation of sick people in big hotels, which are really consumptive 
hospitals, though not subject to the precautions used in consumptive hospitals, 
is not attended with the gravest disadvantages. So long as the hotels remained 
small, and there were only a few of them in the place, the peril from this source 
was slight. But the tendency at Davos has been to enlarge each of the well- 
established pensions, to pack the patients together in as small a space as possible, 
and to build new inns at the doors of the old ones, All this is done in a climate 
where winter renders double windows and stove-heated buildings indispensable. 
All this is done for a society where the dying pass their days and nights in 
closest contiguity with those who have some chance of living! Within the last 
few weeks two cases have come under my notice, one that of a native of Davos 
attached to the service of the visitors, another that of an English girl, who 
have both contracted lung disease in the place itself, owing, as I believe, to the 
conditions of life as they have recently been developed here.” 


Mr. Symonds’s former able advocacy has done so much for Davos 
that this timely warning of his ought to be laid to heart by those 


directly interested in the prosperity of the place, and by those who, 
perhaps, somewhat too indiscriminately recommend its winter cli- 
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mate to consumptive patients; for the advocates of Davos, both in 
the medical profession and out of it, have become numerous and 
influential, and the cases which have undoubtedly derived great 
benefit by wintering there now amount to a considerable number. 
Personally I have long been fully convinced of its importance and 
value as a winter sanatorium in suitable and carefully selected cases. 
But it would be unfair and disingenuous to conceal the fact that my 
personal knowledge of the experience of winters at Davos is by no 
means unchequered by calamities, and some fatal occurrences there 
have been exceedingly sad and unexpected. The experience of 
different winters has varied also greatly as the seasons themselves 
have varied. 

A writer who is most friendly to Davos’ thus expresses himself 
on this point:— 

‘*Another objectionable feature is the strong desire that exists among the 
local medical men and others financially interested in the place to suppress 
the number of deaths that annually occur, in order to give a false impression 
as to the marvellous powers of the climate to delay death. In fact, we do not 
hesitate to say that in nota few cases patients who were known to be hope- 
lessly ill have been hurried elsewhere by order of the medical men, for no other 
reason than that the Davos death-rate might be kept low. We anticipate that 
this statement will lay us open to criticism, if it does not beget flat contradic- 


tions; but, fortunately, we are in possession of the most reliable data to prove 
what we have written.” 


As I have already said, Davos is situated in a mountain valley in 
the Grisons which runs parallel with the upper valley of the Inn, ata 
distance of about twenty miles north of it. Dr. Frankland makes it 
5,352 feet above the level of the sea, which is a somewhat higher 
estimate than the one hitherto current. It is, then, of just the same 
elevation as the village of Mirren, which is 5,348 feet above the sea, 
and only a little lower than Samaden, which is about 5,600 feet. 
But it is not its particular elevation alone which gives to Davos its 
special suitability as a winter resort; for, as we see, Miirren and 
Samaden, so far as mere elevation is concerned, ought to answer 
equally well. We must seek, then, in other local conditions for the 
characteristic qualities of the climate of Davos. So far as purity 
and rarefaction of the air are concerned, it is in almost precisely the 
same position as the adjacent Engadine valley. It is probably only 
in the greater stillness of the atmosphere and in protection from the 
prevailing local winds that Davos presents any special advantages 
in winter over such resorts as St. Moritz, Pontresina, and Samaden. 
And now that the outery has been heard, and heard so distinctly, 
of the overcrowding of Davos and its consequent evils, it becomes 
a question of some interest to what extent and in what cases 
other Alpine resorts may be equally useful as winter sanatoria? 


(1) “ Davos Platz as an Alpine Winter Station,” by J. E. Muddock. 
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Dr. Frankland observes (Proceedings of Royal Society, vol. xxii. 
p. 317)— 


‘‘The summer climate of Davos is very similar to that of Pontresina and 
St. Moritz in the’ neighbouring high valley of the Engadine—cool and rather 
windy; but so soon as the Prittigiu and surrounding mountains become 
thickly and, for the winter, permanently covered with snow, which usually 
happens in November, a new set of conditions come into play, and the winter 
climate becomes exceedingly remarkable. The sky is, as a rule, cloudless, or 
nearly so; and as the solar rays, though very powerful, are incompetent to melt 
the snow, they have very little effect upon the temperature either of the valley 
or its enclosing mountains: consequently there are no currents of heated air; 
and as the valley is well sheltered from more general atmospheric movements, an 
almost wniform calm prevails until the snow melts in spring.” 


And Mr. Symonds, speaking from long personal experience, says of 
the winter climate of Davos— 


‘The position of great rocky masses to north and south is such that the most 
disagreeable winds, whether the keen north wind or the relaxing south, known 
by the dreaded name of féhn, are fairly excluded. Comparative stillness is a 
great merit of Davos; the best nights and days of winter present a cloudless 
sky, clear frost, and absolutely unstirred atmosphere. March is apt to be dis- 
turbed and stormy; and during the summer months there is a valley-wind, 
which rises regularly every morning, and blows for several hours.” 


The valley is from ten to fifteen miles in length, and its direction 
is from north-east to south-west. It is only about half-a-mile 
broad, and protecting mountains rise on each side to the height of 


some 2,000 to 5,000 feet above the level of the valley. About three- 
quarters of a mile above Davos Platz, to the north, is Davos Dérfli, 
a sunnier spot than Davos Platz, but perhaps not so well protected 
from wind. Still further north is the Davoser See—the Lake of 
Davos—which affords good skating until it becomes too thickly 
covered with snow. At the south-western extremity the valley is 
also well protected and closed in by high mountains. The Upper 
Engadine is, on the contrary, much exposed in this direction, and it 
has often been observed that storms and bad weather frequently 
reach the valley over the low pass of the Maloja. Then, again, 
there are no extensive glaciers and snow-ficlds in the immediate 
vicinity of the Davos Valley, as there are in the neighbourhood. of 
the Engadine, and especially at Pontresina. The smaller size of 
the valley, both in length and breadth, and the nature and position 
of its mountain barriers, the absence inits immediate neighbourhood of 
great snow and ice fields, no doubt contribute to make the winter 
climate of the Davos Valley a milder one than that of the adjacent 
valley of the Inn, and therefore better suited to a large class of 
invalids. But it is a question whether the more vigorous class 
of pulmonary patients, as well as those who have gained vigour and 
amendment at Davos, would not benefit as much, or perhaps more, in 
some of the Engadine resorts (and St. Moritz is, perhaps, the best 
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situated in that valley for winter residence), where they could escape 
from the evils attending the over-crowding of Davos, and be ina 
locality infinitely more attractive and picturesque in point of 
physical beauties and affording a far greater number of interesting 
excursions. 

The winter snowfall in the Davos valley, as well as in the 
Engadine, begins usually early in November. An early and heavy 
snowfall of three or four feet is considered to promise a good winter. 
The snow continues to fall through November and through a part of 
December. In the roadways it gets beaten down to a depth of three 
or four feet. In good seasons, fine settled weather, with absence of 
snowfall, sets in before the end of December. The atmosphere 
becomes still and calm, the air intensely cold and dry, and absolutely 
clear. At night the brilliant starlight, or the cold silvery moonlight 
streaming over the snow-mantled valley, gives it an aspect of singular 
beauty. The temperature at night often falls very low, frequently 
some degrees below zero. The days are cloudless, with an intensely 
blue sky, and an amount of heat from solar radiation which enables 
invalids to pass many hours sitting in the open air; and the bril- 
liancy of the sunshine in mid-winter makes umbrellas and sunshades 
essential for protection. The instant, however, the sun is withdrawn, 
the intense coldness of the air makes itself felt, and a fall of 50 or 
60° F. is common immediately after sunset. Of course all delicate 
invalids should be indoors before this hour. Owing, however, to 
the great dryness of the atmosphere and the absence of wind, the 
extreme cold at night is by no means so much felt as might be 
expected. ‘“ There are no patients,” says one of the local physicians, 
“‘who cannot, if they are so inclined, sleep with safety with an open 
window during the winter.” ‘I was recommended,” says Mr. 
Symonds, “to be in the open air from sunrise to sunset, to walk for 
two hours in the open air before going to bed, and to sleep with open 
windows. The invalid can take more liberties with open air in 
Davos than anywhere else.” 

Unfortunately weather at Davos is fickle and uncertain as it is 
elsewhere, and a remarkably fine winter may be preceded and followed 
by a remarkably bad one. The winter season 1879—80 was an 
exceptionally fine one, whereas the preceding winter, 1878—79, had 
been an unusually bad one, and had proved disastrous to many 
invalids here. The relaxing south wind, the Fo/n, prevailed to a 
great extent ; in consequence, the snow thawed at times in mid-winter, 
and colds, which are rarely caught at Davos, were common. The 
following winter, however, many cases did remarkably well, and 
“wonderful recoveries” were numerous. There was almost an 
entire absence of wind, the air was remarkably dry and bracing, and 
for three months there was almost uninterrupted sunshine and clear 
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unclouded skies. Then followed in 1880—81 another bad winter. 
“Davos Platz proved as capricious and fickle as our own damp 
and misty island. The snowfall did not set in until late, and then it 
was singularly light, while a high temperature and fogs and wind were 
the rule and not the exception. Those people who derived any 
benefit were in a very small minority, while the death-rate amongst 
the visitors rose to an alarming extent.” ' 

I have before me some records of the weather at Davos during 
three winter seasons. The first refers to the winter season of 1875— 
76. It is very brief, and divides the days into “clear and fine,” 
“moderately fine,” and “bad.” 


Clear and Fine Moderately = Bad. 

Days. Fine. 
In November there were. . . 12 3 15 
», December ,, oe 6 ee 10 2 
», January * gt eee! tl 12 5 
», February ,, eS Aah lay 11 6 
5, March ig oe bass bose, Ge 9 12 


So that out of a total of 152 days there were 67 clear fine days, 
45 moderately fine, and 40 bad days; the two worst months being 
November, when the snow begins to fall, and March, when it begins 
to melt. I take these figures from Mr. Holsboer’s “ Die Landschaft 
Davos,” and I presume they are intended to represent a good speci- 
men of winter weather there. 

If we next take the winter 1879—80, “perhaps one of the most 
perfect ever known in the Alps,” and include the month of October, 
we find the days may be divided into— 


Cloudless. Fine butnot Cloudy. Rain or Snow. 
Cloudless. 


October had .. 18 4 3 6 
November ,, .. §& 7 14 
December ,, . . 14 6 6 5 
January ,, . . 15 7 5 4 
Foray = . .. 8 8 6 
March ae re 5 3 7 


The first column includes only absolutely cloudless days, and in the 
second column are included days that are described as “ glorious, a 
few white clouds,” while the fourth column includes all the days 
when snow or rain, however little, fell. Out of 183 days, thus, there 
were 109 fine days, 76 of which were cloudless, 32 days more or less 
overcast, and 42 days on which rain or snow fell, 14 of these being 
in November. October maintained its character for being one of the 
finest months in the Alps. 


Let us now examine the records of the next winter, that of 
1880—81. 


(1) J. E. Muddock: ‘Davos Platz as an Alpine Winter Station.” 
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Cloudless. Fine butnot Cloudy. Rain or Snow. ‘ 
Cloudless. 

October had .. 6 2 15 8 ax 
November ,, . . 10 6 9 5 
December ,, .. 8 7 6 10 
January meri TE 9 10 2 
PO “aoe ae 7 6 8? 
March sida sae eo 3 11 7 











Mist or fog is mentioned as occurring four times during this winter, 
once in October, once in November, and twice in March. ‘“ No wind in 
the valley’? is stated of no less than 134 days, and “ no upper current ” 
on 41 days, and a strong wind is only mentioned on 5 days in the 
whole winter. It has already been said that this was a very unfa- 
vourable specimen of a Davos winter ; there were only 85 fine days ° 
against 109 in the preceding winter, and 51 against 76 cloudless days. 
And although there were actually fewer days (40 to 42) on which 
snow fell, the distribution of the snowfall was less advantageous. 
The heavy snowfall in November of the previous winter was followed 
by a continuation of magnificent weather, whereas the small snowfall 
in November of this season was followed by frequent snowfalls in 
December, and eight consecutive days on which snow fell in February. 
But perhaps the most remarkable and characteristic fact which comes 
out of this meteorological record is the singular absence of wind in the 
valley. It is this peculiar stillness of the air that enables the invalid to 
support so well its comparatively low temperature; so that he is not 
chilled and depressed by it, but, on the contrary, is braced and exhili- 
rated. Owing to the absence of aqueous vapours in the clear dry 
air of this elevated region, the intensity of solar radiation on per- 
fectly clear days isremarkable. According to Dr. Frankland, at Davos 
Dérfli, on the 21st December, 1873, at 2.50 p.m., the “ mercurial 
thermometer, with the blackened bulb in vacuo,” recorded 113° F., 
and on the same day at Greenwich the maximum reading obtained 
by the same method was 71°5° F., giving a difference in favour of 
Davos of 41:5° F.! But a maximum of solar radiation amounting 
to 153° F. was obtained on the 31st of January, 1881, while on 
the same day the maximum temperature of the air in the shade 
was 42°5°, and the minimum 18° F. So that the difference between 
sun and shade temperature is enormous. The lowest temperature 
recorded during the winters 1879—80 and 1880—81 was 16:7° F., 
i.e. nearly 17° F. below zero, on 9th December, 1879. The mean 
daily minimum for the same month was 5:5° F., and the mean daily 
maximum 23°13° F.; the maximum sun temperature, 138° F. 
This was during a month of the finest Davos winter weather; the a 
amount of aqueous vapour in the air being exceedingly small, and 
the readings of the hygrometer very low, as low as 3-0° (!) on one day, 

and never over 38°5°. Owing to over-crowding and to defective 


(1) Snow fell on eight consecutive days. 
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sanitary arrangements, chemical examination of the air in Davos 
itself has shown that it is by no means so pure as it should be, or so 
free from admixture with organic impurities as has been imagined. 
This is much to be regretted, as many invalids may not be able to 
get away to breathe the purer air on the mountain side. The want 
of efficient drainage is reported to be very much felt. 


‘“‘Of the drainage,” says a recent writer, ‘‘ we feel bound to say that it is 
about as bad as it can be; while heaps of offal, cow-dung from the cow chalets, 
and other indescribable filth are allowed to lie exposed near the road, thereby 
not only offending the sight, but the smell, as well as tainting the atmosphere. It 
is true that during the intensely cold winter months the low temperature and the 
snow prevent ill effects from this disgraceful sanitary neglect ; but the evil is 
there, nevertheless, and it makes itself manifest in more ways than one as soon 
as any appreciable rise in the thermometer takes place. After this the reader 


will not be surprised to learn that typhoid and other fevers, if rare, are no 
strangers to the valley.” ' 


It would seem, then, to be incumbent on English physicians to con- 
sider whether there are not other resorts in the high mountain 
valleys of Switzerland to which invalids may be sent to winter, where 
they may escape the evils of over-crowding and over-building which 
appear so rapidly to have overtaken Davos Platz. 

Of all the places at present known, St. Moritz seems to offer the 
greatest attractions. It has already been tried, and found to answer 
exceedingly well in a certain number and class of cases. No doubt 
it is not so well suited as Davos to the feebler class of pulmonary 
invalids who are also the victims of more advanced disease. But to 
many of the stronger patients, and to those in whom disease is in its 
earliest stage or only limited in extent, or to those who are suffering 
from general loss of tone, St. Moritz may prove as useful, or even 
more so, than Davos. Moreover, at the Kiilm Hotel at St. Moritz 
invalids will now find a winter sanatorium, furnished with appliances 
and provided with extensive appointments and other conveniences, 
which it would be difficult to find in many of the hotels at Davos. 

After passing a winter in the snow, one of the difficulties always 
has been what to do when the transitional season of spring sets in 
and the snow begins to melt. Some boldly face the inconvenience 
and remain where they have wintered, and, so far as we can learn, 
without taking any particular harm. Still, no doubt there is a 
craving for a little change when spring, with its disagreeable and 
relaxing weather, reaches this snow-covered valley. To return to 
England at once seems scarcely advisable, knowing especially what 
our own spring weather is like. To seek some other intermediate 
mountain station of lower elevation for a few weeks before de- 
scending to the sea-level would perhaps be the best thing to do, if 
such suitable stations were easily found. But there are difficulties 





(1) “ Davos Platz as an Alpine Winter Station.” | 
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in doing this. Many of the summer resorts between 2,500 and 
3,500 feet above the sea are not open and available at this season, 
and in those that are available, the accommodation is perhaps not 
such as invalids require. Moreover, even if a suitable intermediate 
station is found, it will occasionally happen that pulmonary invalids 
find themselves worse for the change, and begin to think they have 
been ill directed in their choice, whereas they should bear in mind 
that the spring is a difficult season everywhere, especially for those 
who suffer as they do. 

Thusis, 2,448 feet above the sea, is convenient and accessible, but 
little is known about its spring climate. Fair accommodation can 
be obtained there, and it has the advantage of being on the way 
homeward. 

Seewis, nearly 3,000 feet above the sea, a village in the Preettigau, 
quite close to Landquart, is exceedingly conveniently situated in a 
picturesque position, and, we are assured by those who have spent a 
whole winter there, has excellent accommodation. 

Glion, above Montreux, on the Lake of Geneva, also about 3,000 
feet above the sea, is a pleasant, sunny station, with very good 
accommodation and most picturesque and cheerful surroundings, 
but it is rather out of the way for those who are returning to Eng- 
land. 

Heiden, 2,660 feet above the sea, near Rorschach, on the Lake of 
Constance, is also conveniently accessible and in a pleasant situation, 
but would probably be found dull and unprepared for spring visitors. 

In conclusion, two questions must be briefly dealt with: first, 
what class of invalids may fairly expect to derive benefit from 
wintering in these high mountain valleys? and secondly, what are 
the curative agencies at work there ? 

It is of the first importance to remember that these mountain 
climates are by no means adapted to the treatment of many well- 
defined forms of consumption; that cases have to be selected with 
great care and discrimination, and that regard must be paid rather 
to the constitution and temperament of the individual than to the 
mere amount of local disease. Hereditary predisposition, other cir- 
cumstances being favourable, offers no counter-indication to the suit- 
ability of these stations. But their remedial power is especially mani- 
fested in persons who have become accidentally the subjects of chronic 
lung disease, and who are the possessors of originally sound constitu- 
tions and have obvious reserve stores of physical vigour. The con- 
stitution must have the power of healthy reaction to the exciting 
stimulus here applied to it. The extent to which this reaction often 
occurs has occasionally led to grave and even fatal indiscretions. 
It is the universal experience of physicians that the phthisical con- 
stitution is the most difficult of all to control ; consumptive patients 
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are for ever committing indiscretions which are perilous to them- 
selves and in the last degree exasperating to their doctors! Cautions 
against over-excitement and over-exertion are therefore specially 
needed in climates such as we have been considering. The following 
summary of cases suitable to these high mountain health resorts is 
founded on the published testimony of a physician whose practical 
experience in one of them has extended over twenty years; and in 
the statements which follow, my own experience is in accordance 
with his :-— 

1. Where there is an obvious and well-ascertained predisposition 
to consumption, and when perhaps a slight hemorrhage has occurred 
without the manifestation of any definite local disease ; as a preven- 
tive measure a residence. for two or three seasons in a high moun- 
tain station is to be recommended. 

2. In catarrhal forms of consumption, in the early stage, without 
much constitutional disturbance, the best results may be looked for. 
But cases with much fever from the commencement, and of nervous 
and excitable temperament, must not be sent to high altitudes. 

3. Chronic inflammatory indurations and infiltration of limited 
portions of the lung, often the result of acute congestions and inflam- 
mations, are especially suitable ; not so, however, if a considerable 
extent of lung is the seat of tuberculous disease, or if, owing to the 
extent of lung involved, and consequent changes in the sound lung, 
there is much difficulty of breathing. 

4. Cases of chronic bronchial catarrh in young people; that is to 
say, those cases of tendency to repeated attacks of “cold on the 
chest ” often left behind in children after whooping-cough, measles, 
and other maladies. 

But this does xot apply to the chronic winter coughs of persons 
more or less advanced in life; or to cases where there is much per- 
manent shortness of breath. 

5. The results, in the shape of thickenings and adhesions, of 
former attacks of pleurisy, to which too often the development of 
serious subsequent lung disease can be traced. The pulmonary 
gymnastics excited by treatment in high altitudes prove of great 
value in these cases. 


6. Many cases of purely nervous asthma have been cured in these 
resorts. 

7. Apart from cases of pulmonary disease, many other ailments, 
such as general loss of power, not dependent upon organic disease 
—cases of nervous exhaustion, over-work, retarded convalescence, 
in otherwise vigorous constitutions, certain forms of dyspepsia and 
hypochondriasis, and other less strictly definable maladies—not seldom 
find restoration to health and strength from prolonged residence in 
the pure bracing air of these Alpine stations. 
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Next, as to the curative agencies at work in these resorts. This 
question is by no means an easy one to answer decisively. When 
we reflect that cases of consumption are arrested in their course and 
comparatively cured, as they certainly have been, in such a climate, for 
instance, as that of Arcachon, on the coast of the Atlantic, and also 
in such an apparently utterly different climate as that of Davos, we 
are led to the conclusion that we must seek for some special relation 
between the individual to be cured and the particular climate that 
will cure him. And it is sometimes only by actual trial that such 
relation can be discovered. 

Purity and stillness of atmosphere are two important, it may be 
the most important, conditions at work. Elevation in itself, as I 
have already said, may also be of some importance, but it cannot be 
anessential; but it brings with it other conditions, such as dryness 
and purity of air, which are of great consequence. The Tartar Steppes, 
where’ the Russian physicians send their consumptive patients, and 
where we are told they arecured, are sometimes below and not above the 
sea-level! It is certainly not the low temperature that is the cause 
of immunity from phthisis in these mountain valleys, for in some of 
the coldest parts of Russia the mortality from phthisis is more than 
20 per cent. of all deaths, against 12 per cent. in London. 

It used to be thought that an equable temperature was of great 
importance in the treatment of consumption, and within certain 
limits, and if associated with certain other qualities, equability of 
temperature is an advantage to aclimate ; but unless dryness of the 
air is associated with it, equability of temperature is not of so much 
value. Indeed a too equable temperature may lead to loss of tonic 
property, and so diminish nutritive activity. We find, for example, 
that in Ceylon, which has a remarkably equable climate, consump- 
tion is exceedingly common. On the other hand, at Quito, in Ecuador, 
which is 10,000 feet above the sea, its immunity from phthisical 
disease is considered to be greatly due to its equable temperature, the 
mean temperature for the year being 60° F., and “in a large room 
with doors and windows open day and night the temperature varied 
between 57° and 60° only!” But it is obvious that the climate of 
Quito possesses also the other conditions dependent on great eleva- 
tion. It has been suggested with much reason that the immunity 
from phthisis observed in certain places and at certain elevations 
may, perhaps, be due to the fact that the inhabitants are all agri- 
cultural or pastoral, and live out-of-door lives, and also to the relative 
scantiness of population. 

But, as I pointed out some years ago, the chief curative agency at 
work in these elevated districts is probably the antiseptic quality of 
the air. It has been shown that there is an almost entire absence 
in these localities of those organic particles which play such an im- 
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portant part in promoting putrefaction. To this factor may be added 
the stimulating and tonic properties of the cold pure air, promoting 
the desire for muscular activity, as well as increasing the power for 
the same by inducing increased activity in the general forces of 
nutrition. Another valuable condition is the rarefaction of the air, 
which necessitates greater activity of the respiratory organs. The 
respirations are necessarily more frequent and more profound; 
the air breathed is relatively richer in active oxygen than the air 
of the plains ; a more complete aeration of the blood is secured, alk 
the regions of the lung which are capable of admitting air are called 
into full play and activity, the air cells are more completely dilated, 
the function of all the healthy portions of the lungs is roused and 
thoroughly engaged in the work of respiration. There is less stag- 
nation of air in the lungs, and diffusion of the gases set free at the 
surface of the lung is premature. 

We are not then surprised to find that the chest expands con- 
siderably during residence in these resorts, and that portions of 
lung ordinarily little used in breathing (and these are the parts 
specially liable to be attacked by phthisis) become actively engaged, 
and so a compensating activity in the sound parts makes up for the 
inactivity in parts which have become spoiled by disease. The 
increased rapidity in the circulating function, the more complete 
penetration of all the tissues of the lung by the more active blood 


currents, may also promote repair and recovery from the damage 
inflicted by disease. These may not be all the influences at work in 
the restoration of health to the pulmonary invalids who pass their 
winters in those snow-covered regions, but I doubt not that they 
are the chief. 


J. Burney Yeo. 











THE CHOICE OF CHURCHES. 
To L. S. 


1. 


A CERTAIN man, by his pastors bred 
In the faith of his fathers, with holy dread 
Of aught that might minish the same one jot, 
Found in his heart he believed it not. 
He opened his grief to his friends and kin : 
They said, “‘ You are fallen in deadly sin ; 
Therefrom to redeem you must be our care, 
With watching, and wrestling, and instant prayer ; 
And, to supple the stubborn soul again, 
You shall hear the counsels of godly men, 
Allowed, by witness of all who have heard, 
To be preachers of power and deep in the Word.” 
“Tt is well,” he answered ; “ it may be so; 
It is well, at worst, that your love I know; 
I will try their cunning, these men of your choice ; 
Tis fit for your sakes I should hear their voice : 
Deeper, mayhap, are my doubts and my need 
Than ye deem—but your purpose is kind indeed.” 
But the friends who had spoken one general mind 
Now seemed unto divers ways inclined : 
Some showed in the Gospel simple and pure— 
As Puritans read it—the only cure ; 
But others declared the sole resting-place 
Was in Catholic majesty, Catholic grace. 
No marvel, they said, if a cultured man 
Reject the coarse anarchist Low Church plan 
Of a faction who put for Theology’s rule 
The text-capping cant of each brawling fool, : 
Bedraggle the Church in a slattern’s dress, 
And whitewash the beauty of holiness. i: 
And then another was much distressed 
At the Church’s division thus confessed 
In the wrangle of dogmatists who lacked 
Largeness of vision, niceness of tact ; 
Whose terms and formulas, harsh and crude, 
To the modern thinker were stones, not food ; 
Who would drive the guest to the wilderness 
For a fold of the wedding-garment amiss ; 
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Who saw not, in short, that judicious divines, 
Rebuilding the creed on Broad Church lines, 
Were the only shepherds the flock to keep 
And gently win back the Agnostic sheep. 


Il. 


The doubter thanked them, Broad, High, and Low. 
‘Your counsel is good, and the ways ye show. 
But amid such abundance how to chose ? 
So, lest any virtue thereof I lose, 
You shall all in my healing take a share, 
One after other, equal and fair.” 
And first in a chapel of lofty pews, 
By a preacher of soundest Protestant views, 
Of the pink of the Clapham persuasion quite, 
Whose gown was black and whose bands were white, 
Face florid, and whiskers choicely curled, 
He heard the sins of this naughty world 
Denounced full grievously, such, to wit, 
As well-to-do church-goers never commit : 
And the preacher showed how man’s inborn vice 
Was purged by an innocent sacrifice ; 
Nor failed with his richest voice to tell 
Gracious and comforting news of hell, 
Where sinners with devils in flames must dwell. 
The doubter muttered, too low to be heard, 
Something that scarce was a blessing-word ; 
Then aloud, “Is this your salvation-way ? 
Show me some other and better, I pray.” 
And his High Church and Broad Church friends agreed 
That such preaching was very perverse indeed. 


IIT. 


In the church of 8. Ethelphege light scarce broke 
Through a mist of perennial incense-smoke, 
And ever there sounded the doleful drone 
Of a neo-archaic Gregorian tone. 
Our doubter looked up from the western door, 
And there lay a curate all flat on the floor, 
Which grovelling chanted, and mowed and mopped. 
He abode perforce till this litany stopped, 
Then departed, and never a word said he 
But “This makes an Englishman sick to see.” 
And his Low Church and Broad Church friends agreed 
That this was the wrong sort of prayer indeed. 
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IV. 


The next was a church of discreeter kind, 
Framed for the tasteful and liberal mind ; 
Nothing too pompous, nothing too bare, 
Sweetness and reason the watchwords there ; 
Flowers arrayed with delicate art, 

Preludes and anthems of Bach and Mozart ; 
And the preacher explained how the text was meant 
As mere veil and symbol of argument 
Vaster than schoolmen’s competence, 
Finer than vulgar human sense ; 
Councils and Articles all in vain 
Strove to bind it with formula’s chain ; 
Scandals and doubts of the letter were such 
Just because we must know too much : 
Yet the text was precious, nay, there we sought 
A joy far deeper than formalists thought ; 
Always in spirit living and new, 
For us the words had a meaning true, 
In their literal coarseness—why, certainly not ! 
But, certainly, something—he never said what. 

And the doubter said, ‘ If a man can stay 
Poised on this edge of a middle way, 
So let it be with him, well if it can; 
Surely I blame not nor judge the man: 
This garment of faith on the body of doubt 
Is pretty—but truth bids me go without.” 

And the High Church and Low Church friends agreed 
There was little salvation in this, indeed. 


Vv. 


And so, being nothing satisfied, 
The rest of the churches he left untried. 
And one Sunday morning, while pious folk 
Waited the worshipping-hour’s last stroke, 
Just as the church-going stir was done, 
Forth he walked in the warm spring sun, 
Into never a church or a chapel door, 
But across the fields to the hill and the moor. 
The breeze was fresh, the streams were bright, 
The air was full of a tender light ; 
Primroses glowed on the sunny turf, 
Cresting the banks with a golden surf ; 
And the lark in the sky and the thrush on the tree, 
Which knew no manner divinity, 
Sang out their anthems and shook with glee. 
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The doubter came home with cheerful eyes ; 

His friends made marvel in what strange wise 
At length he had gotten saving grace. 
Then he spake and answered before their face : 
‘Your lords be many, and many your creeds ; 
One is the kinship of men’s good deeds, 
Of true men’s work that remains on earth, 
Of truth and love that give life its worth. 
Here is our good, and our treasure store, 
This let us gather, and crave no more. 
This world is lovely, whate’er befall ; 
I know not the Power behind it all, 
But the wealth of sunshine in field and wood 
Fills me with joyful trust in the good : 
And who comes not thence with a lighter heart, 
And a mind attuned to the better part, 
Loving the better his fellow-men, 
Must, I think, be a pedant or dull of ken. 
So perhaps ’tis a thought not all unblest 
That God Almighty’s church is the best.” 

And the Churchmen, High, Low, and Broad, agreed 
His soul was in desperate case indeed. 


FrReEDERIcK Po.Liock. 
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Durine the last half-dozen years the Russian Revolutionary Party, 
improperly called “ Nihilist,” has continually attracted the attention 
of the public and of the political writers and thinkers of Western 
Europe. A good-sized library might be filled with what has been 
written on the subject, including, with the hasty and superficial stuff 
produced for the daily press, not a little work that shows a studious 
perusal of Russian history and literature. But still we meet daily, 
both in the press and in society, with opinions so varied, with 
statements so erroneous, and with such fantastic hypotheses about 
what are called “the fanatics, the Nihilists,” that it might be sup- 
posed we were dealing with some religious upheaval in the remote 
highlands of Central Asia, rather than with a political crisis in a 
country whose capitals are but four or five days’ journey from the 
capitals of Western Europe. 

Many causes have contributed to this effect; the want of know- 
ledge of Russian language, the secret character of the movement, 
and a variety of prejudices, political, social, and national, certainly 
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must be mentioned among them. But the chief cause is, that the 
origin of the movement and the explanation of those features which 
distinguish it from former revolutionary movements in Europe, have 
been sought either in the action of circumstances of little moment 
(such, for instance, as the condition of higher schools in Russia), or 
in influences too vague and ineffective. Thus, for explaining 
“ Nihilism ” there has been much talk about Hegel and Schopenhauer, 
and the writings of a few Russian authors. But the conditions, 
social and political, of Russian life were too little, or not at all, taken 
into account. Of course psilosophical schemes and the writings of 
able men exercise a certain influence on the development of political 
parties. But even if we admit that the Russian Revolutionary 
Party was influenced by the philosophy of Hegel or Schopenhauer 
(the truth is that the works of J. S. Mill, Comte, Buckle, Darwin, 
and Spencer are far better known among the Russian youth than 
either Schopenhauer or Hegel), we should have to ask why these 
schemes of philosophy were preferred to others? Again, each scheme 
of philosophy having followers who belong to quite different political 
schools, we should have to ask why the Russian revolutionists have 
drawn such extremely practical conclusions from a given school of 
philosophy, and not conclusions the very reverse ? And with regard 
to Russian political writers, ought we not to inquire, before all else, 
what circumstances have determined the appearance of works of a 
given kind—these works being themselves the product of the medium 
which the author lives in, and which he is able to modify but to a very 
slight extent ? To answer such questions would have been to begin 
with a thorough study of social conditions and political life in 
Russia, and that study was never undertaken. 

Another very common cause of errors is the confusion often made 
between distinct periods of development of the Russian revolutionary 
movement. The Nihilism of 1861—a philosophical system espe- 
cially dealing with what Mr. Herbert Spencer would call religious, 
governmental, and social fetishism—is confounded with the peace- 
ful Socialism of 1872 and with the Terrorism of to-day. In this 
way we get that mythical and psychologically impossible person- 
age, the “ Nihilist”’ of the European press, who, chancing to become 
discontented with the dean of his University, takes to making 
bombs and killing the Tsar. Life and evolution move quickly 
during revolutionary times ; and the Russian Revolutionary Party, 
voung as it is, already has a whole history. Of course each phase 
of its development has had its influence on, and has bequeathed 
some of its features to, the following phase. But to confound them 
one with another is necessarily to arrive at erroneous conclusions. 
To direct attention to these two subjects, and especially to the 
second (for the first is too large and important to be adequately 
dealt with in an article), is the purpose of this paper. 
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The whole reign of Alexander II., the first five years alone ex- 
cepted, presents an uninterrupted series of revolutionary conspiracies. 
From the moment when, on the eve of the Emancipation, Alexander 
II. surrendered to the Reactionary Party, neutralised the effects of 
the Emancipation Act by intrusting with its application in life its 
very enemies, and condemned beforehand to sterility all reforms 
which were in way of elaboration at that time—since the end of 
1860, in fact—secret societies have begun to appear, and have 
operated until now. Not prosecutions, not deportations, nor exe- 
cutions have arrested. their development. Hardly have wholesale 
arrests destroyed one society ere another has already appeared 
and begun to spread its ramifications all over Russia. The 
development of them all is the same. At the outset the pro- 
gramme of the young society is theoretical, wide, but at the 
same time moderate as to its means of action. Theoretical pro- 
paganda of reforming principles, persuasion, but no direct action 
against Government, no revolutionary proceedings characterize the 
nascent secret society. But, as it develops, as it comes into contact 
with new and varied elements, as it tries to apply to life its prin- 
ciples, its programme becomes more definite and receives a decidedly 
political bent. The direct struggle against Government by revo- 
lutionary means becomes an important part of the programme; and, 
in proportion as the prosecutions directed against the society increase 
in violence, its means of action are modified accordingly. In this 
way four strata of secret societies have succeeded each another. Im- 
mediately after the dispersion of those which led in 1861 and 1862 
to the condemnation of Tchernyshevsky and Mikhailoff, a new group 
of secret societies, those of Karakozoff and Ishoutin, made their 
appearance. They were broken up after Karakozoff’s attempt against 
the Tsar in 1866, but were soon followed by the circles of Netchaieff. 
And as soon as these last have been destroyed in 1870, we see the 
appearance of very numerous “circles’’ instituted in 1871—1873, 
either in the shape of one vast organism, or in the shape of several 
separate, but friendly, societies. These last were the common source 
from which arose all the numerous societies which have stood at the 
bar since 1873 in the trials of Dolgoushin, of the Fifty at Moscow, 
of the Hundred-and-Ninety-Three, of the Eighteen, of the Twenty- 
One, of Kieff, of Odessa, of Kharkoff, and so forth, until the last trial 
of the twenty-two Terrorists. Of course the great bulk of those who 
joined the secret societies of 1871—1873 have either died in prison 
and on the gallows, or are languishing in Siberia or in central prisons. 
But among those who appeared before the courts during the trials of 
the last four or five years we continually met with men and women 
whose names have been well known in the revolutionary circles since 
ten years. Vera Zassoulitch, Sophie Perovskaya, Tatiana Lebedeva, 
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Hesse Helfman, Kviatkovsky, Solovieff, Morozoff, and many others, 
were active members of the “circles” started at that time. If, there- 
fore, we wish to have a correct idea of the present movement, we must 
necessarily revert to the circles of 1871—1873, and consider the con- 
ditions under which they came into being and the evolution they have 
undergone. 

Their character was determined by the miserable circumstances 
of the country. Serfdom was abolished; peasants had acquired a 
certain amount of personal liberty which certainly will not be under- 
rated by those who have themselves witnessed, as the author of 
these lines has, the horrors of serfdom. But it was easy to foresee, 
what subsequent facts have proved, that a heavy redemption of “ the 
souls” of serfs having been admitted in the shape of a redemption of 
allotments of land—these last being quite insufficient for the pea- 
sant’s support, and taxed to twice and thrice their value—the 
peasantry must, of necessity, be speedily brought to the verge of 
starvation. The famine of 1867, with all the shortcomings and 
administrative bribery that it unveiled, was a solemn advertisement; 
and in 1870 it was already obvious that the Russian peasantry would 
soon be brought to such despair that a peaceful issue would be very 
difficult, if not impossible. The ‘so-called “ self-government”’ of 
peasants had already become a word without any real meaning, the 
authority of the landlord having been replaced by the authority of 
a horde of brutal officials (each village-commune being under no less 
than forty-one different authorities) who brought again to life the 
worst reminiscences of the reign of Nicholas I. The provincial 
“self-government,” or semstvo, had been converted into a simple 
additional branch of the St. Petersburg chancelleries for levying 
additional taxes, and was deprived of all means of doing anything for 
the welfare of the provinces. To quote one Conservative’s opinion, 
M. Souvorin confesses in his Al/manack for 1882 that “the meaning 
of all reforms was modified by subsequent Ministerial circulars,” 
that “the zemstvo was being undermined in all directions,” that ‘its 
requests were never taken into account,’ and that “it was only 
tolerated.”’ Public instruction was in the hands of Count Tolstoi— 
‘the most despised man in Russia,” say the Russian newspapers— 
whose whole system, briefly and accurately described, was to render 
superior, secondary, and primary education as inaccessible as possible, 
and to obstruct by all imaginable means the establishment of schools 
by private persons and by zemstvos. The reform of the Courts was 
proclaimed ; the new Code of Criminal Procedure was, perhaps, the 


(1) The paper which contains these appreciations, entitled “The Statesmen of the 
Last Reign” (pp. 273—288 of the Almanack), was cut out by the Censorship, but a 
few copies of it are in circulation in St. Petersburg, and one of them has reached 
London. 
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most liberal in Europe; but hardly had it become law, ere it was 
ruined by Ministerial circulars. The guarantees as to preliminary 
inquests and as to freedom of defence were abolished ; public opinion 
became a dead letter ; and there were thousands of prosecutions and 
sentences yearly that remained unknown, not only to the people, but 
even to the judicial authorities themselves. The press was gagged. 
“To write anything about the situation of the peasants was a crime,” 
says Professor Kavelin, formerly tutor in the Imperial family. To 
denounce Administrative corruption, to condemn Count Tolstoi’s 
system of education, to protest against the robbery of Crown lands 
wasacrime. Even to write upon the rural common was a crime. 
The arbitrariness of the Executive had no limits. The governors of 
provinces were all-powerful. They simply robbed peasants of their 
lands; they prevented the few well-intentioned men who had 
remained in the semstvos from doing anything useful; they would 
induce the Ministry of Interior to deport to Siberia men of high and 
low social standing, to ‘‘ more or less remote provinces of the Russian 
Empire,” under the mere pretext that they were “quarrelsome 
persons.” 

The worst was that there remained no hope of improvement while 
Alexander II. was alive. He was completely in the hands of the 
Reactionary Party. Eternally haunted by the fear of a revolution, 
which was cleverly worked on by his advisers, he had completely 
renounced Liberalism and reforms. Several reforms, elaborated at 
the beginning of his reign, received the shape of law; but a few days 
or weeks later he yielded to the influence of Count Shouvaloff or 
General Trepoff, and by one stroke of his pen he destroyed all the 


(1) Iam aware that these statements will be considered by many of my readers as 
one-sided, if not untrue. But to these I shall merely recommend the perusal of docu- 
ments published in Russia itself, either by the Government or by men who have nothing 
to do with revolution or with Nihilism (especially during the Dictatorship of Count 
Loris Melikeff, when a little liberty was given to the press). Professor Yanson’s 
statistical work on the economical conditions of peasantry (analyzed in the Quarterly 
Review, April, 1881, and perfectly true with regard to the facts, whatever be the conclu- 
sions drawn out of them by the author), and the ‘“‘ Works’’ of Count Valouieff’s Land- 
Commission, will give an adequate idea of the steady impoverishment of peasantry and 
of how they are ruined by taxes. The stenographic reports of the trial before the 
Senate of MM. Tokareff and Loshkareff, both members of the Counsel of the Ministry 
of the Interior, convicted of having illegally deprived peasants of their own lands, and 
afterwards flogged them to death for refusing to pay rents arbitrarily imposed on 
them for the land they were robbed of, as well as the information published in Russian 
daily papers with report to the wholesale robbery of Crown lands under General 
Kryshanovsky’s rule in Orenburg, may serve as an instance of the misdoings of Adminis- 
tration. M. Golovatchoff’s work, ‘‘Ten Years of Reforms,’ and the numerous documents 
published in Russian moderate-liberal reviews and papers (Vestnik Evropi, Otetchest- 
vennyia Zapiski, Golos, Poryadok, and even Novoye Vremya) during Loris Melikoff’s rule, 
on public instruction, on the zemstvos, on the Judiciary Reform, and so forth, will show 
in how far the real meaning of all reforms of ‘he last reign was altered by the Ministers 
of Interior, hostile to any liberal reform. 
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good which might have been expected from the new law. The most 
necessary reforms, as, for instance, that of the taxation, were refused, 
notwithstanding the unanimous representations of the zemstvos, under 
the pretext that they would imply an appeal to the nation for the 
control of State expenses. In Western Europe, when the Reac- 
tionary Party takes the upper hand, there is always the hope that 
in a few years the country, having become enlightened, will refuse 
to submit to its guidance. But nothing of the kind was to be 
expected in Russia. We have not a Liberal Party, for anything 
like political action in common is considered conspiracy, and that is 
a peril that Russian Liberals were not, and are not until now, bold 
enough to risk. Most of them preferred to take the various oppor- 
tunities of money-making that were offered by the rapid development 
of trade and manufactures in Russia during the last twenty years. 
They tried their fortunes as speculators in stocks, railways, and 
banks, or as lawyers. A new generation of men, absorbed exclusively 
by their own mercantile interests, which the Russian satirist, M. 
Schedrin, has so perfectly well described under the name of “ Heroes 
of Tashkent,” replaced the sincere Liberals of 1861. What, in such 
an atmosphere as this, was left for the young men and women who 
were inspired by an earnest wish to work for the improvement of 
their country ? 

The whole period from 1861 to 1870 was characterized by a 
series of attempts to achieve this end in every way that was 
lawful. Public education, attempts at co-operation, public service 
as Justices of Peace or in the new courts, medical work in villages, 
public service in the peasants’ “self-government,” all were tried ; 
and in every case the conclusion was forced that nothing could be 
done while the form of government remained unchanged. A Crown 
prosecutor, that is, an official of high and independent position, 
M. Silvansky, published a few years ago a narrative of his own 
experience—an awful story of the struggle in which he engaged for 
defending his right not to be compelled to act against his 
conscience. The same story is true of many of those who afterwards 
became revolutionists. Ossinsky and Kviatkovsky (hung in 1880), 
ere they joined the Revolutionary Party, served in the zemstvo ; Voina- 
ralsky was a Justice of the Peace; Kravtchinsky, Doubrovine, Schishko, 
Soukhanoff, Emelianoff, were officers ; Weimar was a distinguished 
surgeon; and the present writer was for several years a public 
official naively believing in the good intentions of his Government. 
And how many of us have left the scientific career, after opening 
our eyes to the fact that nothing could be done in this way for the 
welfare of the people! Nay, nearly all those who have taken an active 
part in the revolutionary agitation, before joining the Revolutionary 
Party, have tried to work in peaceful and law-abiding ways. ‘“ When 
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the history of the last fifteen years becomes possible,” said, a few 
months ago, Professor Stasulevitch in the Herald of Europe, “it will 
show a long series of individual efforts which have all broken against 
insuperable obstacles, which have been killed in their germs, or 
deadened by the steady and abiding pressure of a heavy, all- 
suffocating atmosphere. The brutal arbitrariness of the subordinate 
agents of the Government, together with the suspicious fears of 
their superiors, poisoned even residence in a village or provincial 
town, and made it downright impossible.” 

Many—very many, indeed—have found an issue. They have 
retired from public life, and, folding their hands, they have set 
themselves to wait for “some improvement,” without troubling 
themselves how and whence it might come. But theirs were not 
the feelings which inspired the majority of our young men and 
women. The doctrine, “ Everybody for himself, and God for all,” 
found little favour among them. There are periods when whole 
generations are penetrated with the noblest feelings of altruism and 
self-sacrifice; when life becomes utterly impossible—morally and 
physically impossible—for the man (or woman) who feels that: he 
is not doing his duty ; and so it was with young Russia. It under- 
took the enormous task of awakening society from its deadly sleep, 
and of diffusing among the masses the principles of freedom and 
Socialism, no matter what terrible sacrifices the effort might entail 
upon it. 

The circles originated at that epoch proceeded with the utmost 
caution. They began by founding societies for mutual instruction, 
and the education and development of character. Together with 
scientific studies, they pursued the mutual development of self- 
sacrifice, of an unlimited devotion to the cause of the people, and of 
such qualities as are necessary for a successful action in common— 
sincerity, perfect morality, and no eagerness for personal pre- 
eminence. Numerical strength was considered as far less important 
than the moral qualities of members; and this carefulness in selec- 
tion explains the universal equality of members, the unanimity of 
circles, and the good faith by which these circles are distinguished. 
It is obvious that women have taken an important part in all recent 
Russian revolutionary action, and that they were always the firmest 
and most devoted members of Russian secret organizations. A 
special study should one day be written of their share in the move- 
ment. Here it must suffice to say that the guiding principles of the 
Russian revolutionary movement—that is, the welfare of the masses 
and the need of an absolute self-sacrifice in those who pursue this 
end, the perfect, equality of men and women in the circles, and the 
thorough respect towards women with which the relations with 
them were imbued—have persuaded the noblest women of younger 
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Russia heart and soul to devote themselves to the revolutionary 
cause. 

Education being considered a most important item in the pro- 
gramme, the circles which afterwards became the most important (in 
Russia they are usually called ‘circles of Tchaykovsky”’) began 
their work by helping the education of young men. They bought 
directly from publishers whole editions of certain books, and dis- 
tributed them either gratuitously or at cost price. The books thus 
circulated were all published in Russia, and all authorized by 
censorship. They were the works of Flerovsky and Scheller, on the 
situation of the working classes in Russia and Europe; those of 
Tchernyshevsky, Dobroluboff, Lassalle, Marx, J. S. Mill, and so 
forth. In this way, the circles established wide and deep relations 
in the provinces. But the Government counted these proceedings 
criminal. Arrests were made, publishers suspected of doing business 
with the propagandists were ruined, and the censorship prohibited 
and completely stopped the sale of:all such books. This peaceful 
undertaking had thus to be abandoned and recourse to be had to 
other means. 

The three foregoing groups of secret societies, viz. those of 
Tchernyshevsky, of Ishoutin, and of Netchaieff, already had under- 
stood that the chief aim of any political party in Russia ought to be 
to get into close relations with the great mass of the people. Their 
attempts had failed. But the idea remained, and about the end of 
1873 the attempts to form closer relations with working people 
were renewed in several parts of Russia by men sufficiently prepared 
for that difficult task. They were successful, and by-and-by begins 
this remarkable movement, the watchword of which was V narod ! 
(“ Be the People! ”’), and which has imparted to the Socialistic move- 
ment in Russia those peculiar features that mark it as radically 
different from all that has been known in Western Europe. 
Hundreds and thousands of young men and women break with all 
their past—with rank, education, family, customs—and inspired by 
the watchword V narod! go forth as artisans to artisans, as peasants 
to peasants, to live the life of the poorest, to work side by side with 
them, to feel in their own persons their misery and suffering, and to 
teach them, to help them, to give them courage and strength, to 
awaken them from their apathy, and to bring them to a better 
understanding of their place in society and their duty towards them- 
selves and their neighbours. 

All former attempts from above to wrest concessions from our 
absolute Government uad failed because of the inertia of the masses. 
On the other hand, the popular movements of other times have 
failed likewise, as the people were unorganized and had no definite 
political idea. It was only natural, therefore, to seek to establish 
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an intimate connection between the two movements, that from above: 
and that from below, and to achieve a fusion between the several 
elements concerned. To awaken the conscience of the people, and to 
help them to express their wants, seemed the party’s first duty. 
Further, the ambition of the party being the improvement of the 
condition of the poor and oppressed—which is so bad in Russia that 
Western Europe cannot even imagine the like of it—it was quite 
natural that the propagandist should live with the poorest and the 
most cruelly oppressed, and there endeavour to increase the know- 
ledge, to awake the sentiment of self-respect, and teach the hope for 
a better state of things. But nowhere in the West is the chasm 
between the upper and lower classes so wide as in Russia. They are 
two different worlds, ruled by different laws (written law and common 
law) ; with different conceptions of property (Roman law and com- 
munistic customs of Indo-Germanic races), of the State (Byzantine 
law and Slavonic communalistic and federative principles), of self- 
government, of taxes, of commercial relations, of marriage, of in- 
heritance. That being the case, was it not necessary to begin by 
knowing the peasant, his ideals, his conceptions, and his wishes, and 
not by imposing on him schemes elaborated on purely theoretical 
bases? Until of late, however, the Russian peasant has always 
regarded the man who wears broadcloth, and neither ploughs nor 
hews, neither hammers nor digs, side by side with him, as an enemy. 
We wantec faith and love from him ; and to obtain them it was neces- 
sary to live their life. It was hard, of course. The peasant feeds 
on rye-bread and water,—when he is lucky enough to have rye- 
bread, which he often lacks ; his home isa miserable hovel ; the vilest 
official can beat and ill-use him with impunity. The workman 
labours fourteen and sixteen hours a day at the factory, earning but 
twelve to twenty shillings a month; he dwells, with twelve or fifteen 
of his kind, both male and female, in a single room. It was hard to 
live a life of this sort ; but hundreds of the party did live it, for all 
that. Young men left their class-rooms, their regiments, and their 
desks, learned the smith’s trade, or the cobbler’s, or the ploughman’s, 
and went out to work and to teach among the villages. High-born 
and wealthy ladies betook themselves to the factories, worked fifteen 
and sixteen hours a day at the machine, slept in dog-holes with 
peasants, went bare-foot, as our working women go, bringing water 
from the river for the house. Vulgar souls may sneer at this; but 
fifty years hence the women of Russia will animate and inspire their 
children with the story of these lives. 

The ideal of the circles was mainly Socialistic. But, although it 
was staunchly and ardently upheld, the majority were of the opinion 
that a preconceived ideal was premature while the mass of the people 
had had no opportunity of expressing its wishes. Our final aim was 
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the same as that of the Socialists of Western Europe, anda few of us 
warmly advocated the achievement of a violent Social revolution. 
But the great bulk of the party were decidedly opposed to strong 
measures, and shrank from the possibility of a peasants’ uprising. 
Later on, when it became obvious that Government would not permit 
even a peaceful propaganda, the idea of a general revolution gained 
ground. But it is certain that, could it have developed freely from 
the outset, the development of this party would have been pacific, as 
has been the development of the Socialistic party in Western Europe, 
or of the Peasants’ Party in Norway. But the Government thought 
fit to make this impossible. 

At this time the Reactionary Party had no more moral force in 
Russia. Its influence depended mainly upon the support it received 
from the Emperor, and this support might fail it anyday. To main- 
tain itself in power it was compelled to play on the Emperor’s terror 
of revolution, and to keep him persuaded that his life and his 
dynasty were in danger. But in reality the life of the Tsar was 
never safer than then. The party was quite opposed to any idea of 
violence, and I can say now that when one young man came to St. 
Petersburg from a remote province with the firm resolution of 
making an attempt against the Tsar, the Socialists used all their 
might to prevent him from achieving his object. Crowded gaols and 
incessant prosecutions, however, were necessary to the Reactionary 
Party to maintain its influence at the Court; and 1874, 1875, and 1876 
were years of domiciliary search and arrest by wholesale. Accord- 
ing to official figures, more than a thousand persons were arrested in 
connection with the “ Trial of the Hundred-and-Ninety-Three,” not 
to speak about those arrested in connection with another dozen of 
trials ; and the majority of the arrested passed three and four years in 
prison before they were tried—three years of cellular detention in 
the damp casemate of the fortress of St. Peter and Paul, or in the 
cells of other prisons, without ever speaking a human sentence, with- 
out paper, without news from kinsfolk, with nothing but the few 
books of the prison library, read over and over again in the twilight 
of the blinded windows.’ Of some three hundred men and women 
who were kept thus for several years, eleven died of consumption and 
scurvy, four cut their throats with broken glass, many attempted 
suicide, and nine went mad. To prove the general quality of the 
charges, it may be added that of the Hundred-and-Ninety-three, 
ninety were positively acquitted, as there were no charges against 
them, and this by a court so bent upon severity that it condemned 
all those who were considered as most active in the propaganda to 


(1) I was the only one to whom paper and ink were allowed in the fortress until 
sunset daily. This was at the special request of the Geographical Society, as I was 
finishing for it a book on the Glacial Period. 
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seven, nine, and twelve years of hard labour, with loss of civil rights 
and transportation for life to Siberia. In other trials of the same 
epoch the sentences were so harsh that women were condemned to 
nine years’ hard labour for having given a single Socialistic pamphlet 
to a workman. I hardly need add that nearly all acquitted were 
immediately exiled “to less remote provinces” of Russia—such as 
the peninsula of Kola or Northern Ural; and that they are there 
until now, literally starving in hamlets where no skilled labour is 
wanted, receiving only five shillings per month from the Government. 

The proceedings of the Government in the prosecution it started 
with against our party are so extravagant, and so little known in Eng- 
land, that the thick volume which would be necessary to tell them in 
would probably be a popular book. The treatment in central prisons 
—where prisoners remain year after year without any occupation in 
their cells—is so bad that, according to the public statement of the 
priest of one of these prisons, the mortality one year exceeded twenty 
per cent. The famine-insurrections in the Kharkoff prison and in 
the St. Petersburg fortress; the employment of Administrative banish- 
ment (without trying the exiles) on such a scale that there is hardly 
a hamlet in the north of Russia and Siberia, from Kola to Nijne- 
Kolymsk, that bas not its exiles; such sentences as that imposed on 
Miss Goukovskaya, who was but fourteen years old at the moment of 
her “crime” (exciting the crowd to deliver Kovaloky), and was. 
condemned for life to exile to Siberia, where she drowned herself in 
the Yenissei; the practice of imprisoning by wholesale on simple 
denunciations of paid spies, who can prove themselves useful only by 
denouncing somebody ; all this ought to be told with all the awful 
details, but in the present article I can only refer to these facts. The 
reader may judge for himself what a part they have played in the 
ulterior development of the party. 

The typical case is that of Vera Zassoulitch. Everybody knows. 
now what had brought her to attack the Chief of the St. Petersburg 
Police, General Trepoff. What she wished to do was simply to 
direct the attention of public opinion in Russia in Europe on 
what is done in’ Russian prisons; to make known how Bogoluboff, 
one of the prisoners of the House of Detention (a prison for those 
who wait trial), was outrageously and cruelly flogged in the prison 

(1) As to Administrative exile I cannot do better than quote the following words 
of E. A. Shakeeff, pronounced at the sitting of the Assembly of the St. Petersburg 
nobility on March 1, 1881. He said:—‘‘ Often for a simple acquaintance, or for being 
relation of a compromised person, for belonging to a school which was disliked by 
Administration, for an imprudent expression used in a letter, or fora photography, young 
men were sent to exile. The Courts Herald formerly published the number thus exiled 
on a simple order of Administration, and this number varied from 250 to 2,500 per year ; 
but if we take into account the number of exiled by the Executive during these last 


years—a number which we can only suppose—this exile will appear as a hecatomb of 
human beings.” (G@olos, March 3, 1881.) 
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for not having greeted the almighty Chief of the St. Petersburg 
Police, and how all other political prisoners who protested with 
cries and groans against the punishment executed at the very doors 
of their cells, were beaten and kicked by dozens of policemen ordered 
for that purpose by General Trepoff. The fact that she could bring 
these proceedings to public knowledge only by pistolling the power- 
ful general, is of itself enough to exemplify the situation in which 
the party was placed. The Bogoluboff affair was common talk in 
St. Petersburg, but not a single journal dared say a word of 
it. And when we told and published the story in pamphlet form, 
and sent it to the more important European papers, expecting that, 
not interested in concealing the truth, they would publish the whole 
evil business, not one of them took any notice of the communication. 
Then it was that Vera Zassoulitch took a revolver, and, without 
saying a word of her purpose to any one, did what we know. “I 
did so because I saw that it was otherwise impossible to bring the 
fact to the knowledge of the public,” she said before the court; 
and she added: “I was very glad to learn that Trepoff was not 
killed, as it was not my intention.” So announced itself in Russia 
the first act of “‘Terrorism.” Public opinion, in the persons of the 
jury, acquitted Zassoulitch; but it is known that the Government 
ordered her re-arrest at the very doors of the court, and re-arrested 
she would have been if the crowd had not rescued her. 

In the development of the movement, the case of Vera Zassoulitch 
was decisive. Ever since, Russian revolutionists, seeing that they 
are outlaws whom nobody defends, have taken to defending them- 
selves. The first result of this recognition and the necessities entailed 
thereby was to protect themselves against spies who delivered men to 
a sure death in prisons and in Siberia merely to earn a little money ; 
and the second was to defend the homes from the raids of the secret 
police. I say “raids,” for no milder expression can be applied to the 
descents of the secret police in Russia. At two or three in the morn- 
ing the door-bell is rung, and no sooner is it answered than a dozen 
officers, soldiers, and porters swarm into the rooms. The women are 
ordered out of bed and made to dress before a gendarme ; if they pro- 
test, they are dragged out bodily. If they happen to be dressed, 
they are made to undress before the raiders, or they are undressed 
by them, and searched for papers and letters. The children are 
moved from their beds; the beds themselves are examined, and so 
forth. I speak with full knowledge of the facts, and not on mere 
hearsay, as every one of my relations who has a weakness for liberal 
opinions has been subjected to one or more such experiences. One 
was bold enough to tell the raiders what he thought of them. He 
was arrested there, and lay five months in gaol. Thence he was sent 
straight to a miserable hamlet in Eastern Siberia. His exile began 
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in May, 1875; it is not ended yet. Is it necessary to add that 
scores and scores of like cases could be produced ? 

It was quite natural, I think, to reason in some such terms as 
these :—“In other countries men have courage enough to defend 
their homes. An Englishman or an American would not permit 
such proceedings; and why should we? Let us have, at least, as 
much courage as this. Of course, we shall sacrifice ourselves; but 
we will try to make such misdeeds impossible.” This argument was 
put into practice at Odessa by Kovalsky and his friends, and after- 
wards by others at Kieff and St. Petersburg. How the Government 
answered this new manifestation of the party is matter of history. 
It proclaimed the state of siege and began to hang revolutionists by 
scores. 

It is obvious that the movement has ever since been growing 
more and more militant and aggressive. The watchword becomes, 
self-defence against the spies who denounce; against the officials 
who hang (even boys of nineteen, and on simple suspicion) ; against 
governors of provinces who cruelly ill-use the prisoners; against 
those who induce the Tsar to double the severity of sentences 
pronounced in his courts. The secret organ of the party developed 
the idea, and the new tactics were approved even by moderate 
Liberals. Even those who repudiate the principle of attack, the 
policy of offence, as they call it, approve the policy of defence. It 
may seem strange in this country ; but to one familiar with police- 
raids, arrests on suspicion, and official brutality ; to one who knows 
what a military court, with its ready-made verdicts, really is ; to one 
made desperate by stories of women going mad after outrages of 
the police, or tramping for three months through ice and snow on 
the march to Nijne-Kolymsk (now the prison of Tchernyshevsky, 
the well-known Russian economist and critic) ; to one knowing what 
is sojourning in Northern Siberia in the huts of aborigines, 
poisoned by the most disgusting diseases; to one who has wit- 
nessed the doings of an army of spies; to one, in a word, who 
has lived the life that we Russians have to live, it is not strange 
at all. 

I cannot linger more on this phase of the movement. It must 
suffice to say that ‘Nihilists’ killed five spies and three officials, and 
that, in return, seventeen young men were hanged. But it is worth 
notice that until 1879 the person of the Tsar remained inviolable. 
It was only when the reign of the “ White Terror ” was established 
that the idea of attacking absolutism in the person of the Tsar 
became popular among the Revolutionary Party, and grew by-and-by 
to a conviction. The various incidents which characterize this 
third phase of the movement are common property ; the daily press 
in all countries has made much of them. Therefore I shall say 
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nothing of them, but endeavour to elucidate the far less known 
tendencies, aims, and prospects of the party. 

The popular notion is, that Russian Nihilists do not themselves 
know what they are fighting for. ‘They have never said what 
they want,” is the cry, the cuckoo-cry, of the press; and the 
current opinion was summed up in the caricature which showed 
two dreadful “ Nihilists,” laden with dynamite, meditating among 
heaps of ruins. “Is there anything left?” asks one of them. 
“The great globe itself? Well, more dynamite, and spring it!” 
But a few quotations from the publications of the Executive Com- 
mittee will show how far removed from true the conception is. 

It must clearly be understood, of course, that the party of the 
Executive, or the Terrorist Party Committee, whose organ is the Will 
of the People, does not represent all aspirations of all Russian revolu- 
tionists. There is, besides, the party of the Techorniy Peredel 
(“Black Partition”), which is known also as the Narodniki, or 
People’s Party, and which differs from the former by its giving more 
importance to the Socialistic propaganda in villages and to the 
economical struggle, and intending rather to institute an organiza- 
tion like the Irish Land League before taking a direct part in the 
struggle against Government. This party, however, though it has 
many sympathizers among the youth of Russia, has no strong organ- 
ization, and is not to be compared for energy and daring activity 
with the Will of the People section. Again, there are the Little- 
Russian, or Ukrainian groups, as well as several other groups which 
advocate the liberation and federation of all Little-Russian speaking 
provinces of Russia and Austria (Eastern Galicia), as well as the 
independence of all major ethnographical subdivisions of the Russian 
Empire, or represent the principles of Federated Socialistic Com- 
munes. Up to the present time their impulse has been inconsider- 
able, and their action of little moment; but in no great while, I 
think, the principles of Federalism advocated by them will become a 
factor of great and lasting importance in the Russian and Slavonic 
problem. For the moment, though, they have had but little influence 
on the course of events. The Will of the People Party is thus the 
strongest and most influential of all Russian revolutionary organ- 
izations, and it has done almost all the fighting that has been done 
during the last five years; it is therefore to its aspirations and aims 
that we must give the chief attention. The secret organ of the 
party, in its first number, exposed its tendencies as follows :— 

** A party which looks forward to a practical future must, before all, have a 
clear conception of life. The loftiest ideal is not useless only, but dangerous, 
if it is incapable of actual realization and diverts the forces from the pursuit of 
less grand, but realizable ameliorations. A party of action must aim at the 


production of definite, tangible, and immediately useful effects, and to that end 
it must choose such means alone as are immediately applicable to existing cir- 
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cumstances. For the moment, the most important practical question is that 
of the form of government. The Anarchist doctrines have too commonly 
diverted our attention therefrom ; but for Russia it is of the greatest importance. 
We have no body of representatives chosen from the governing classes, as is the 
case in Europe. Our Government is but a potent, independent organization, 
existing for itself alone,—a compact and well-disciplined hierarchy which 
keeps the people in a state of economical and political slavery, and would keep 
it so, even had we no exploiting classes at all.”——‘‘ While engaged on the 
attainment of this object, we shall acquire a certain influence on the coming 
revolution ; and although we should not achieve the complete emancipation of 
the people, at least we shall have established the fact of its sovereignty; we 
shall have given it a voice in the government; we shall have assured its 
friends the right of existence; and to serve the nation will no longer be a 
crime.” 


In another number of the same periodical the Executive Committee 
goes on to foreshadow its course of action in the event of this con- 
summation being achieved :— 


‘*As to ourselves,” it says, ‘‘we are popular Socialists. We hold that Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, the economical welfare of all, and true Progress can be 
established only on a Socialistic basis. And we hold that all forms of Society 
must receive their sanction from the will of the people, and that the develop- 
ment of the nation will only be assured when the people’s conscience and the 
people’s will shall become the common law of life.” ..... ‘*As popular 
Socialists, therefore, our first ambition must be: (1) To relieve the people of 
the burden of the present Government, and to bring about a political revolution 
which shall give power to the people. . . . (2) We believe that the people’s will 
might be adequately expressed by an Assemblée Constituante composed of dele- 
gates elected by universal suffrage, and receiving instructions from their 
electors. Such Assembly is not, of course, an ideal representation of the 
popular will, but it is the only one possible in our time; and, therefore, 
we think it necessary to advocate its convocation.” ..... ‘Whilst ready 
absolutely to obey the national will, thus expressed, we shall neverthe- 
less, as a party, submit our own programme to the consideration of the 
nation. This we shall preach before the revolution, and we shall advo- 
cate its adoption at the elections and before the Assembly. It is :—(1) 
The permanent representation of the people on the principles already formu- 
lated (universal suffrage and complete freedom of elections), and its sove- 
reignty in all State affairs. (2) A large self-government for the provinces, 
guaranteed by the application of election to the appointment of all officials, by 
the autonomy of rural communes, and by the economical independence of the 
people. (3) The autonomy of the rural Assembly (Mir) as an economical and 
administrative unity. (4) The right of the people to the land (nationalisation 
of land). (5) The introduction of a system of measures tending towards the 
transfer of manufactures to the working classes. (6) Absolute liberty of 
religion, of thought, of association, of meeting, and of electoral agitation. 
(7) Universal suffrage. (8) The substitution for the standing army of a system 
of territorial defence.” (Narodnaya Volya, No. 3, January 1, 1880.) 


It is seen from these quotations that, whilst boldly advocating a 
political reform, the Executive Committee is very cautious as to 
social reforms, and submits them completely to the will of a freely 
elected Constituent Assembly. The political change is considered 
thus as a first step, and the economical change as a second step which 
may follow the former after a certain period of time. This point of 
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view is still better set forth in a recent number of the secret organ of 
the Executive Committee. 


‘* Tt cannot be too clearly understood,” the Executive Committee says, ‘‘ that 
it is impossible to apply to Russian parties such names as are in vogue in West- 
ern Europe—as ‘ Political Radicals,’ ‘Socialists,’ and so forth. In our 
programme are included the elements of both political radicalism and of social- 
ism, intimately connected one with another . . . . The sovereignty of the people 
is everywhere a necessary thing. But in Europe it already exists, if not in so 
complete a form as might be desired, but to such an extent, at least, that 
de facto it is only for economical causes that the people is unable to make a 
complete use of its political rights. Economical independence is therefore the 
question of the day in Western Europe; and the social question appears there 
chiefly under an economical aspect. But in Russia, things are otherwise. For 
us, the solution of the political question is as important as the solution of the 
economical question... . Not only do we consider the achievement of a political 
change to be our first duty; we also affirm that a party which does not under- 
stand the necessity of such a change would not be capable of effecting any 
practical improvements. Our first need is to break the chains of slavery which 
bind the hands of the people, to the end that it may become its own master, 
at least as regards the main conditions of life. Unless we do this, we shall 
have, in our economical spheres, not Owens, but Araktcheeffs. Of course, we 
do not think that political liberty can be consolidated without economical inde- 
pendence. But in any case, this last could only be a second step, closely 
following on the first, but utterly impossible while the present form of govern- 
ment remains unchanged.” (Narodnaya Volya, No. 7, January, 1882.) 


The tendencies of the Terrorist Party are still better laid down 
in the letter of the Executive Committee to the Tsar Alexander IIL., 
published a few days after his accession to the throne. It gives a 
complete idea of the practical programme of the Executive Committee, 
and I may add that if its voice had only been heard at that time, many 
sections of the Russian Revolutionary Party would have joined 
the Executive Committee in its promises to work for the peaceful 
development of the political institutions of Russia. After discussing 
the situation generally, and proving that the revolutionary agitation, 
far from being the result of the ill-will of a few, is a natural effect 
of general causes, the Executive Committee says :— 


«To this situation there are but two issues: either revolution which cannot 
be put back by executions, or appeal from the Emperor to the nation. In the 
interests of our country, to avoid the useless waste of strength and the dreadful 
calamities inseparable from revolution, the Executive Committee advises YOUR 
MAJESTY to choose the second. Be sure that as soon as the Supreme Power 
shall cease from being despotic; as soon as it shall take a firm resolution to 
accomplish the wishes of the conscience of the people, You may safely dismiss 
the spies—the shame of Government—send your escorts quietly to the bar- 
racks, and burn the gallows. The Executive Committee itself will stop its 
task, and the forces organized about it will scatter for peaceful civilising work 
throughout the country. Peaceful discussion will take the place of brute force, 
the use of which is even more hateful to us than to Your officials, and is only 
resorted to by us out of a miserable necessity. 

‘‘We address ourselves directly to YOU, putting aside prejudices that are 
the growth of centuries. We forget that You are the representative of that 
power which has so long deceived and wronged the people. We speak to you 
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as a citizen and an honest man. We hope that no feeling of personal anger 
will stifle in You the sentiment of moral obligations and the desire to know the 
truth. We, too, have the right of being angry. You have lost your father. 
We have lost, not our fathers only, but our brothers, our wives, our children, 
and our best friends. But we will not take our personal feelings into account, 


if it is necessary for the welfare of our country. And we expect the same 
from You. 


‘We are not imposing conditions on you. Do not, we pray, be shocked by 
our proposals. The conditions which must be fulfilled to put an end to the 
revolutionary agitation, and make peaceful development possible, are not of our 
dictating. We do not impose conditions ; we only remember them. 

‘* These conditions we see to be two: 


**(1) A general amnesty for all past political crimes, inasmuch as they 
were not crimes, but performance of civil duties. 


‘**(2\. The convocation of delegates representing the whole Russian people, 
for the revision of all fundamental laws in conformity with the people’s will.” 


The Executive Committee adds that a national sanction of the 
Supreme Power will be valid only if the elections are free; which 
cannot be realised unless they are brought about by means of uni- 
versal suffrage, and accompanied by absolute liberty of the press, by 
freedom of speech and meeting, and of electoral programmes. 


‘* By no other means,” it says, ‘‘can a process of natural and peaceful 
development be initiated. We solemnly declare before our country and the 
world that our party will unconditionally submit to the conditions of a national 
assembly thus elected, and will never allow itself unlawfully to oppose a 
Government thereby sanctioned.” 

Such were, one year ago, the aims and tendencies of the “ Terror- 
ists,” supported by many Russian revolutionary organizations, and, 
in fact, by the majority of the educated men of wealthy classes, 
with the exception of the reactionaries, represented by t he Moscow 
Gazette of Mr. Katkoff. If a National Assembly had been con- 
voked in the above-said conditions, the representati ves of the 
peasantry, who constitute ninety per cent. of our popula tion, would 
form an influential part of it. And to every one who knows the 
Russian peasant, with his eminently practical mind and with his 
many centuries’ experience of the difficult questions that are debated 
before the assemblies of the rural communes—it is obvious that, were 
the elections fair, and were the autonomistic and federal istic tenden- 
cies of the great natural subdivisions of the Russian Em pire to have 
free play, such peasant delegates would be elected as, for practical 
ability and business qualities, would put most lawyers and newspaper 
men to shame. The hope that the new Tsar would understand that, 
and make the concessions asked, was maintained until the last. But 
there is now no room for doubt that Alexander III. has chosen the 
other way, and has elected to stake the existence of the principle of 
hereditary absolutism on the governmental capacities of the same 
party whose counsels have provoked the desperate struggle now 
going on in Russia, and prep2red the violent death of his father. 
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One year ago there was an easy way of escape from the difficulty. 
But now the difficulty is intensified by the intervention of a new and 
important element. During the first ten years after the Emancipa- 
tion the peasants have remained quiet. But the famines of the two 
last years have fully revealed to them their miserable fate, and they 
have begun to protest once more. The outbreaks against Jews in 
the south-west, and against the Russian bourgeoisie in the south-east, 
as well as the incendiarism and “no-rent”’ movement in the central 
provinces, are but a foreshadowing of far more intense movements 
which are growing in the villages. The people already talk of the 
general partition of land, of ‘the great war and bloodshed” which 
are to begin some time in the spring. Until now the Revolutionary 
Party has scarcely applied its forces at all to a serious agrarian agita- 
tion; but it is easy to foresee the quality and momentum of forces 
that will rise ready to their hands among the peasantry, if Russian 
revolutionists should only apply to agrarian agitation the determina- 
tion and the cupacities of organization they have shown in their 
struggle against Government; and this will be done—the Wili 
of the People says—if the necessary improvements cannot be 
obtained otherwise. Of course there are plenty among the Tsar’s 
advisers to hint that, the whole agitation being the work of 
a few men, nothing would be easier than to hang and to banish 
it into nothingness. But the fact is that the Revolutionary 
Party cannot be hanged out of existence. Its ramifications are too 
wide and too deep; its objects are too popular; it has everywhere 
too many sympathizers ever to be in want of men ready to fill up the 
thinned ranks of the active group. Men may change, but the idea 
will remain. The party has been too steadily and bitterly prose- 
cuted not to attract in shoals the most devoted, the most self-denying, 
and the most intelligent of the young men and women of the genera- 
tion. It will not be destroyed until it has fulfilled its historical 
mission; and even the men in power understand this so perfectly 
well that they are ready to expose Russia to all the perils of a 
desperate war in order to maintain for a few years more the Abso- 
lutism which they cherish for base personal and egotistic reasons. 

P. Kroporkin. 








* HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue month has been singularly devoid of political interest. It 
opened on the morrow of a decisive ministerial victory. The prin- 
ciple of the closure, after a prolonged debate, extending over five 
nights, was accepted by the House of Commons by a majority of 39. 
The general body of Liberals voted with the Government with few 
exceptions. Mr. Cowen, Mr. Walter, and Sir Edward Watkin can 
hardly be classed among the regular supporters of the Ministry. 
The only other malcontents who voted against them were Mr. 
Marriott and Mr. P. A. Taylor. The division merely accepted the 
closure in principle ; the details of its application have still to be 
settled by the House. Thirty-nine amendments have been placed 
on the paper to a rule occupying only eleven lines of print, but as 
yet, owing to the Budget and the exigencies of Supply, no further 
progress has been made with the New Rules. Ministers have 
announced morning sittings for Tuesday, but Whitsuntide will not 
see the First Rule added to the Standing Orders, unless much more 
vigorous measures are adopted to secure the exclusion of other 
business until the-question of procedure is disposed of. In other 
legislation no progress whatever has been made. 


Before Parliament rose for the Easter recess, Mr. Gladstone 
referred to the state of Ireland in terms which almost bordered upon 
despair. He reminded the House that the Government was face to 
face with a social revolution in Ireland ; a revolution which defied 
the remedies usually employed with success against political dis- 
affection ; and although he expressed confidence in the ultimate 
result of the operations of the Land Act, the tone of his speech was 
by no means calculated to encourage hopeful views as to the speedy 
settlement of the Irish difficulty. His speech sounded the key-note 
of the debates of the recess. These debates were confined almost 
exclusively to the press. On the platform the Conservatives were 
allowed to have everything their own way. Lord Salisbury and 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Richard Cross and Mr. Gibson, Lord 
Carnarvon and Mr. Lowther, had the field to themselves. With the 
exception of the last-named speaker, their discourses were com- 
paratively restrained. The gravity of the crisis sobered even Lord 
Salisbury, and for the first time the Conservative chiefs have ven- 
tured to propound a policy for Ireland. That policy, foreshadowed in 
Mr. W. H. Smith’s proposal to facilitate the operation of the Purchase 
Clauses, was formally adopted by the leaders of the Opposition 
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during the recess. On the subject of Coercion Lord Salisbury was 
reserved. “I am not pressing,” he said, ‘“ for an increase or decrease 
of Coercion.” He only insisted that ‘by whatever means this 
system of murder shall be arrested.” Others were less prudent. 
Mr. Lowther promised to support the abolition of trial by jury in 
agrarian cases. Mr. Gibson suggested nothing more than the impo- 
sition of a fine on localities where outrages occurred. While the 
Opposition leaders propounded alternative policies from the platform, 
the Ministerialists preserved a profound silence, broken only by vehe- 
ment polemics in the press. Mr. Charles Russell published in a timely 
pamphlet a vigorous and searching impeachment of the system of 
administration in Ireland, but the chief topic of discussion during the 
recess was the suggestion that it would be wise to take a new depar- 
ture in Ireland, to adopt a fresh policy, and intrust its execution to a 
new Chief Secretary. The country at large, not realising the immi- 
nent necessity for deciding for or against the renewal of the Coercion 
Act, which expires in September, was somewhat taken by sur- 
prise, but there is no reason to believe that Ministers were unprepared 
for the consideration of the question. Even the Conservative Quar- 
terly Review ridiculed the policy of keeping “suspects by the cart- 
load”’ untried in gaol, and the repeated recurrence of murder in 
Ireland emphasized the necessity for the adoption of a new policy on 
the expiry of the Coercion Act. 

In the middle of the discussion a momentary sensation was produced 
by the unexpected release of Mr. Parnell. As a matter of fact, the 
leader of the Irish party was released on parole in order to attend 
the funeral of a relative, but the news of his release was at first un- 
accompanied by any explanation of its circumstances. Immediate 
preparations were being made for demonstrations of delight in every 
part of Ireland, when the explanation of his temporary deliverance 
dashed the rising joy. But the few hours which elapsed before the 
truth was known sufficed to show that, while Ireland would welcome 
the release of the suspects with enthusiasm, England and Scotland 
were, to say the least, by no means anxious to press the Govern- 
ment to let the prisoners go free. The Conservatives, who had 
been expressing their horror at the imprisonment of untried men, 
wheeled round the moment the Government seemed to contem- 
plate their release, and few of the Liberals showed any disposi- 
tion to urge the Government to persevere in the new path. When 
Parliament reassembled members came back from their holi- 
days in no cheerful mood. An uneasy consciousness of failure 
oppressed the Liberals, while the Conservatives had already dis- 
covered that the difficulties attending their alternative policy were 
nearly insuperable. Mr. Forster’s reappearance in the House 
was the signal for an outburst of dissatisfaction, which testified how 
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deep was the feeling of impatience excited by the situation in Ireland. 
An inspector of constabulary had issued a foolish circular to the 
police guardians of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, directing to shoot down any 
one whom they suspected of a design on the life of that unpopular 
but zealous magistrate. If they obeyed instructions he would accept 
all responsibility for their act. Mr. Forster knew nothing about it, 
although it had been issued for weeks, and his admission led to a fierce 
attack on the Irish administration for which hardly a single apology 
was tendered. It was an inauspicious beginning. Mr. Forster, 
wearied and worn with the cares of a most uncongenial office, the duties 
of which he has conscientiously and laboriously endeavoured to dis- 
charge, would do well to seek a haven of repose, while a new man 
devotes himself to the arduous task of the pacification of Ireland. 

The American Government is pressing somewhat impatiently for 
the release or trial of the imprisoned suspects in Kilmainham, being 
impelled thereto by pressure from behind applied by Democrats and 
a section of the Republicans who are bidding eagerly for the Irish 
vote. In Ireland more rent is being paid—as much, it is said, on an 
average as in England—but outrages of the worst kind increase and 
multiply. Evictions for arrears continue, and in the first quarter of 
this year, 3,892 persons were turned out of house and home, exclusive 
of those who were readmitted as care-takers. The Catholic priests of 
the dioceses of Cashel and Emly have declared there can be no peace 
for Ireland until evictions for arrears are stayed, and the suspects are 
released. It will be odd, indeed, but by no means impossible, that 
the House of Lords may again have an opportunity of rendering the 
Government of Ireland impossible by treating a measure staying evic- 
tions, as they treated the Compensation for Disturbance Bill in 
1880. 


There is not much that calls for notice abroad. The French 
Chamber have adjourned for the month. The air is full of angry 
polemics about the new Education Act, concerning which M. Ferry 
has made a conciliatory speech; but opportunity has not yet been 
afforded us of seeing how far the clerical party can command the 
support of the electors. M. Gambetta’s effacement continues, and 
the De Freycinet Cabinet seems to have strengthened its position in 
the country, both by what it has done and what it has abstained from 
doing. In Algeria the notorious Bou Amema has been overtaken by 
a French column and severely defeated. His escape, however, 
renders it impossible to speak as yet of the pacification of Southern 
Algeria. Affairs in Tunis remain in statu quo. The Italians, who 
refuse to recognise the Bardo Treaty, have nevertheless succeeded in 
commemorating the sixth iandredth anniversary of the Sicilian 
vespers at Palermo without exciting ill-feeling in France—a rather 
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notable achievement in its way. Austria continues to find occupa- 
tion for 70,000 soldiers in the Herzegovina, although the insurrec- 
tion has been stamped out for the twentieth time—in official tele- 
grams ; and as Mr. Evans was only released on the 23rd inst. the facts 
are unknown. It would seem, however, that superior force is telling, 
and that the armed resistance of the Crivoscians is being overcome. 
In Egypt affairs are steadily going from bad to worse. 
A plot to assassinate Arabi Pasha, although it has attracted much 
attention, is of less importance than the steady drift of the 
Government of Egypt into collision with the International Courts. 
When that point is reached, intervention by a Turkish force with 
a European mandate appears to be inevitable. It is a pis aller, 
but as such it seems to be accepted as inevitable by all the Powers. 


The political lull occasioned by the Easter recess enables the con- 
temporary chronicler to vary his usual retrospect by glancing at the 
social movement in the great Republics of our time, which although 
less noticed, is not less noteworthy than any of the political move- 
ments of the day. In England the subject is attracting little atten- 
tion. With us trades unions have come to be as much a recognised 
institution of society as town councils or boards of guardians. Their 
leaders sit in Parliament, their delegates dine with the lord mayor. 
Labour, for a time contented, is urging no fresh claims, and capital, 
having learned to respect the strength of its co-partner, refrains from 
pressing demands calculated to provoke resistance. But although our 
workmen have attained most of the objects for which their fellows 
are contending elsewhere, apart from all sonorous phrases about the 
“solidarity of labour,” there can be few more profitable subjects for 
study than the struggle which the wage-earning classes, that is to say 
the great mass of every community, is making to improve its position 
both in the Old World and the New. 

In the United States this spring has witnessed a most remarkable 
and unexpected development of trades unionism. Trades unionism 
in that country almost died out except in isolated districts in 
the hard times which set in after 1873. Its decline began in 
1869. In 1874 it was almost extinct. Its leaders were suspected 
of using their position for political and personal ends, and a series of 
bad years, when work was scarce and labour redundant, gave the 
unions a blow from which they have only recently begun to recover. 
With the revival of trade, the industrial classes recovered confidence. 
Wages did not rise much, but work was steadier. The labour market 
was quiet. The good harvests cheapened food and gave a stimulus 
to trade, which enabled the country to absorb without difficulty the 
constant and ever-increasing flood of immigrants. Last year, how- 
ever, the excessive heat partially spoiled the harvest, with the result 
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among others, of producing a plentiful crop of strikes all over the 
Union. Last year the industrial classes—who by the way are both 
more numerous and more united than they were ten years ago 
—had begun to reorganize their forces and to feel their strength. 
The bad harvest affected them in two ways. It raised the price of 
their food and it diminished the demand for their labour. Con- 
fronted by a rise in rent and in the cost of living, which in New York 
is said to average 12 per cent. on the prices of last year, they were 
simultaneously threatened with a reduction of wages. No wonder 
that the ranks of the unions were filled and that a vigorous effort 
was made to preserve, at least, the status quo. Not content with 
standing on the defensive, a combined move was made for higher 
wages. 

It is never a very hopeful undertaking to strike for increased 
wages in face of a falling market, but the unwisdom of the movement 
is of less importance than the fact of its existence. American 
unionists hold that so far, although they have not secured much increase 
of wages, they have prevented many reductions. The industrial 
movement has, however, gone far beyond a mere resistance to reduc- 
tions. The American suffers many things from his employer from 
which the Englishman is protected by Act of Parliament. Each 
State has its own laws, and many of the States have omitted to legis- 
late in favour of labour. Truck flourishes unchecked by legislation, 
the hours of labour are longer, and the supervision of factories, mines, 
and workshops generally much more lax than in this country. The 
power of great capitalists and of still more influential companies has 
been too great to be overcome by the spasmodic exertions of isolated 
unions, and even when an Eight-hours Bill has been placed on the 
Statute Book it has been ignored with impunity. To enable labour 
to meet capital on equal footing, an American International has been 
founded, of which, under its somewhat fantastic title of the “ Knights 
of Labour,” a good deal is likely to be heard, even if it does not, as is 
contemplated, enrol 5,000,000 members in the next five years. The 
organization of the Knights of Labour was founded in 1870 by seven 
cutters of Philadelphia for the purpose of federating the trade 
societies of that city. Its central idea was the removal of trade bias 
and craft distinctions in order to unite all classes of workmen in 
defence of the common interests of their order. The organization 
is simple. Each trade society in a town or village can, if it is suffi- 
ciently numerous, form itself into a local assembly or lodge of the 
Knights of Labour, or it can unite with other local societies in 
order to form such an assembly. Each of these local assemblies sends 
delegates to the district assembly, which elects and controls the 
executive board. Local assemblies meet once a week, district assem- 
blies once a month, or, if need be, once a fortnight. The grand 
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assembly meets once a year. Each local assembly devotes 20 per 
cent. of its net income to a resistance or strike fund, which is at the 
disposal of the executive board. Women are admitted to the 
organization as freely as men. Nor is it confined to the wage-earn- 
ing class. All professional men but doctors and lawyers are freely 
admitted. Saloon keepers and bankers are excluded. At present 
the Knights of Labour boast of 2,000 branches scattered over the 
Union, and their number is daily increasing. Before entering into any 
industrial conflict the executive board propose arbitration to the 
employers, and in many cases they succeed in averting a strike. 
When, however, their mediation fails, they support the strikers with 
contributions drawn from every local assembly in the association. 
Nor is it only by subsidies from strike funds that they seek to defend 
the workman. Boycotting, the familiar weapon of the Land League, 
is employed with effect against the obnoxious employer. A Mr. 
Duryea, a starch manufacturer at Glencove, in New York, 
having been accused of despotic dealings with his workpeople, 
“Local Assembly No. 1,562 asked the Grand Secretary of the 
Order to notify all assemblies in the United States not to trade 
at any store where Duryea’s starch is sold.” If the executive 
board complied with that request, évery member of the two thousand 
loeal assemblies would be bound to Boycott every store which dis- 
played Duryea’s starch. This tremendous weapon, however, does not 
appear to be frequently brought into operation, nor would the 
executive committee be well advised to establish an industrial 
counterpart to the decree of excommunication which was the last 
resource of the Popes of Rome. The head-quarters of the Knights 
of Labour are at Pittsburg; their chief strength lies in the mining 
regions of Pennsylvania and in the Western States. In the East, 
owing to the prevalence of the truck system—such at least is the 
explanation of the secretary of the order—and the keen competition 
of French-Canadian labour, the Knights count but few members. 
The following is a summary of the leading points in their pro- 
gramme :—‘ The passage of a lien law, the abolition of the prison- 
contract system, the prohibition of the employment of children 
under fourteen years of age, compulsory education, the passage of 
an employer’s liability law, cash payment of wages at the end of 
each week, reduction of the hours of labour, legislation for the 
reservation of the public lands, the use of greenback currency, anti- 
Chinese laws and a government bureau of labour statistics.” They 
are also against National Banks. The programme is too wide, and 
includes much disputable matter, but it embodies most of the demands 
which the working-classes are everywhere pressing upon their em- 
ployers. 

Another remarkable social movement in America is that which, 
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under the title of the Anti-Monopoly League, has upwards of 
one hundred branch leagues in the State of New York alone. At 
present it may perhaps be regarded as nothing more than “a vague 
despairing cry going up from all parts of the land” against the 
tyrannical power of the railway and telegraph companies and the 
autocrats who control them; but the Anti-Monopoly cry has a 
substance and a justification which cannot fail to make themselves 
felt in the future political development of the United States. 

The social movement in France has been gradually attracting an 
increasing amount of attention ever since the year began. There 
have been strikes at Bességes, St. Etienne, and Roanne, nor has the 
movement been confined to these centres. In the coal districts the 
object of the strike was an increase in wages; in the iron-works, a 
ten-hours’ day ; at Nantes, the right to insure against accident where 
they pleased ; and at Roanne, the right of the workmen to have a 
voice in fixing the tariff by which they are paid, and the rules 
governing the factory in which they work. In most cases the result 
of the strike has not resulted favourably for the men. In the colliery 
districts the strikers threatened to use violence, the military 
were called in and the leaders of the strike arrested. Over-production 
in the iron trade with a glut of stock, enabled the ironmasters to 
view with composure the strike of their workmen. The question as 
to insurance was settled by a compromise. At Roanne, the employers 
by making common cause and locking out all their hands, succeeded 
in compelling them to surrender at discretion, The strike or lock- 
out lasted six weeks. One hundred and twenty of the leading strikers 
were refused employment when the lock-out ceased, and although 
some concessions were made to the men as to the measurement of 
their work, the bitterest feeling has been excited between employers 
and employed. The latter, sullenly acquiescing in their defeat, are 
diligently preparing for another encounter, when they hope to turn 
the tables on the present victors. 

The story of the French strikes is very interesting, as it is almost 
the first occasion in which French workmen were allowed freely to 
organize in their own defence. The Napoleonic law of 1864, which 
permitted in theory droit de coalition to workmen, effectually deprived 
them of all the opportunity of exercising that liberty. It was not 
until the recent laws extended to the French workmen a free press 
and the right of public meeting that they ventured to make use of 
the right of union, which even now is but partially secured, the law 
establishing the liberty of association not yet having been voted by 
theSenate. As was to be expected, their first attempts to employ their 
new rights were mainly unsuccessful. But they achieved at least 
one success. They taught the employers that the Government would 
no longer interfere to suppress strikes, and the lesson has excited in 
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some quarters as much amazement and indignation as that which was 
expressed in this country because the Government did not stifle the 
Land League at its birth. Nor can it be regarded as otherwise 
than a gain that at Bességes an outbreak of violence on the part of 
the strikers was sternly and summarily suppressed. The advanced 
Left made a great outcry against the use of the soldiery, but in the 
end the workmen profit most by the administration of a severe lesson 
as to the necessity of keeping their agitation strictly within legal 
limits. A salient feature in these French strikes, to which there 
is no counterpart in English industrial movements, was the part taken 
by the Socialists in making party capital out of the discontent of the 
workmen. The windy phrase-makers of Paris, however, do not seem to 
have profited much by their propagandism among the workmen, who 
dealt not in phrases but in fact. ‘“ We can understand an advance 
of 10 per cent.,”’ said one group of miners, “ but what is this ‘col- 
lectivism ?? We see no sense in such words.” An even more 
curious instance of the difference between the French and English 
habit of mind was furnished by the indignation expressed by the 
advanced politicians who visited the scene of the strikes at what they 
called the “feudalism ” of the masters. Such a captain of industry 
as the late Sir Titus Salt would have excited M. Clémenceau to unut- 
terable wrath. 

Both parties in the French strikes appealed to the local authorities. 
for support. Five thousand Lyons silk-weavers demanded a million 
francs from the municipal funds to enable them to strike against 
their employers. This was regarded as a little premature by their 
fellows, who prudently decided that it would be better to reconstitute 
the municipal council before making so large a demand upon its. 
exchequer. They resolved that “the sole means of improving the 
lamentable condition of the operatives was to conquer the municipal 
power.” The conquest has, however, not yet been achieved, although 
at several places, notably at Bességes, Socialist candidates have been 
returned this month to the municipal councils. French ratepayers 
look askance at a programme which converts the municipal exchequer 
into a strike fund. The idea, however, has taken root among French 
artisans as among the Land Leaguers in Ireland, that by a skilful 
use of the voting power of numbers in local elections, it may be 
possible to use the rates to supply the sinews of war in the campaign 
against the propertied classes. Even the out-and-out Socialists are 
beginning to declare that the social revolution must be brought about 
in the way of legality. By conquering the municipal power and 
using communal liberties for the furtherance of social ends they 
declare they will achieve that social transformation which they have 
hitherto been in the habit of declaring could only come through 
a bloody revolution. This change of tone is very significant. ‘The 
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period of ‘ proclamative’ socialism is ending,” declared recently a 
fervent Socialist, “the work of realisation is about to begin. Socialism 
is no longer theoretical, it is political.”” When the masters at Roanne 
locked out their weavers, a cry was raised that the State should sub- 
sidize the sufferers, and the refusal of the authorities to employ 
public funds in relieving the distress was regarded as another proof 
of the inhumanity of the bourgeoisie and the capitalist. The wiser 
heads among the social democracy rebuked this extravagance, and in 
time the idea of State neutrality in trade disputes will be recognised 
in France as it has long been in England. 

While the professed Socialists are arranging for their third 
National Congress on the 7th of May, at which they intend to 
proclaim once more the formula of their party, “the socialisation of 
all the means of production for the profit of all,” to attain the ideal 
of a society based on justice in which “every one will give accord- 
ing to his might and receive according to his needs,” the practical 
leaders of the working classes are making great progress in the 
realisation of their aspirations. In Paris conferences on subjects of 
mutual interest are taking place between the National Union of 
Employers Association and the Trades Union Congress, at which 
substantial agreement has been arrived at on the much-debated 
questions of employers’ liability and the official inspection of work- 
shops. Bills establishing the principle of employers’ liability from 
accidents occurring to workmen in their employ are now before the 
legislature and ‘there is little doubt that they will pass into law. 
Another Bill awaits discussion which abolishes the exceptional laws 
against such trade offences as intimidation, and leaves workmen like 
all other classes to the control of the common law. The Bill 
establishing the right of association has been passed by the Chamber 
and awaits the assent of the Senate. A still moreimportant measure, 
that of founding a Chambre de Travail, or workmen’s parliament, has 
been favourably reported to the Chamber of Deputies. Its object 
is to constitute a central representative assembly elected exclusively 
by French workmen—unionist and non-unionist—which the Govern- 
ment would have to consult on all questions relating to labour, as it 
has now to consult the Chamber of Commerce on commercial ques- 
tions, and which would also act as a valuable intermediary in all 
industrial disputes. What the Knights of Labour are trying to do 
independently, the French seek to do under the eyes of the State. 
By the Bill the non-unionist workmen would vote at the Mairie, 
and the expense of constituting and maintaining the labour parlia- 
ment would be thrown upon the State. Unionist workmen would 
vote in their own halls without the supervision of the Mayor, an 
infraction of the principle of equality to which exception is duly taken 
by the reporter and which will probably be expunged from the Bill. 
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The most important advances have, however, been gained through 
the Municipal Council of Paris. It has accorded to associations of 
workmen the right to compete for the execution of public works in 
Paris, and has decided to establish a Labour Exchange—a Bourse 
de Travail. In the good time that is coming, according to the 
Socialists, the employer or “ patron” will be improved off the face 
of the earth. All work will be undertaken either by individual 
workmen or by associations of workmen without the intermediary of 
a capitalist or captain of industry. A step was taken towards the 
realisation of this ideal by the admission of co-operative associa- 
tions of workmen as competitors for municipal contracts. It is note- 
worthy, however, that the thorough-going Socialists sneer at the 
concession as practically worthless. The Municipality, they say, 
should not merely open the door to co-operative competition ; it 
should furnish the associations with funds necessary to enable them 
to compete advantageously with individual capitalists. But not even 
the most uncompromising Socialist ventures to carp at the proposal 
to establish in Paris a Bourse de Travail—that is to say, a similar 
institution to that which the Knights of Labour demand in America 
under the title of a Government Bureau of Labour Statistics. The 
Parisian Municipality has decided‘to spend nearly £500,000 (twelve 
million francs) in erecting a Labour Exchange in the heart of the city 
near to the Hétel de Ville. It will contain one enormous central hiring 
hall where workmen in want of engagements can repair, five large 
halls as meeting-places for the general assemblies of. the trade 
societies, and five smaller halls for the use of their employers. In 
addition, there will be empty rooms set apart as offices for trades 
unions of Paris, which are to be divided into five sections, each of 
which has the use of one of the large halls. Each section will have 
its officials, who will register all applications for employment by work- 
men belonging to the different sections, and bring out every week 
a statistical statement as to the state of the labour market. The 
staff of the Bourse de Travail will be in communication with trade 
societies, chambers of commerce, municipalities, and all the great 
centres of production in France and in other countries, and will 
collect and publish statistics as to the wages of labour, cost of 
living, &c., at home and abroad. Nor is the Labour Exchange of 
Paris destined merely as a great hiring market and a highly organ- 
ized system for the redistribution of surplus labour. Its promoters 
hope that by furnishing workmen at first hand with prompt and 
trustworthy information as to the cost of raw materials, the price of 
labour, and all the other vital questions affecting alike the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, they may give a stimulus to co-operative 
enterprise among the working classes and so prepare for the abolition 
of the “ salariat ”’ and the emancipation of labour. 
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Whether these expectations will be realised or not, in their 
entirety, may reasonably be doubted; but there can be no dispute 
that the tendency of each of the measures for which the working 
classes in France and the United States are striving is on the whole 
in the right direction. Whatever may be thought as to the 
feasibility of any particular scheme, or of the possibility of attaining 
the objects at which they aim, their general effect will be to increase 
the independence of the industrial community, and to widen the 
distance between the wage-earning classes and the semi-servile 
condition from which in some countries they have but recently 
escaped. Nor is that their only advantage. In addition to increasing 
the sense of independence among the labouring classes, they will 
tend to equalise the distribution of wealth, and if not to remove, at 
least to soften, those startling contrasts between excessive luxury 
and squalid misery which form so painful a feature of our 
civilization. There is little danger that their work will proceed 
too rapidly. The danger lies on the other side. A wise 
Conservativism would indeed seek to hasten rather than retard 
a process which, by ameliorating the condition of the masses 
of the people, removes that which has in every age been the great 
incentive to revolutionary violence. Some glimmering of that truth 
seems to have made its way into the most reactionary quarter, and 
the Social movement in the despotic Empires of Germany and Russia 
is not less noteworthy than that in the free Republic of the West. 


April 25th, 1882. 








